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Keport of the Minority Members of the Subcommittee of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the United States Senate, Ap- 
pointed to Investigate the Charges Contained in a Certain 
Letter of Admiral Sims, Dated January 7, 1920, Entitled 
" Certain Naval Lessons of the Great War." 

On January 17, 1920, while testifying as a witness before the sub- 
committee which was conducting the nearings on the question on 
the award of medals in the naval service, Admiral Sims presented 
and read to the said eommittee a copy of a letter addressed by him 
to the Secretary of the Navy under date of January 7, 1920, entitled 
" Certain naval lessons of the great war." It being apparent that 
this letter had no bearing upon the subject which was then under 
investigation, the chairman of the said subcommittee advised that 
he would ask the Naval Affairs Committee for instructions as to 
what action, if any, should be taken by the subcommittee relative to 
the said letter of Admiral Sims. 

On January 19, 1920, the Naval Affairs Committee adopted the 
following resolution : 

That the subcommittee heretofore appointed to investigate the matter of 
awards made by the Navy Department for disingulshed and heroic services 
be, and it hereby is, authorized and directed, on making its reports on the 
matters referred to, to investigate and report on the matters referred to in the 
letter of Admiral Sims to the Navy Department in criticism of its action 
touching operations during the war, introduced before said subcommittee. 

In compliance with the requirements of the said resolution the 
subcommittee was engaged for more than three months in conduct- 
ing hearings, and the record of its proceedings contains some two 
and a quarter million words. Strict rules of evidence were not ob- 
served, and witnesses were allowed broad latitude in presenting 
their knowledge of facts, their views, and arguments. As a conse- 
quence, a major part of the testimony is irrelevant, has no bearing 
whatever upon the issues which were being investigated by the sub- 
committee, and serves only to make a large expenditure on account 
of the investigation. 

GHABGES UNWARRANTED AND UNSUPPORTED. 

The letter written bv Admiral Sims to the Secretary of the Navy 
and which the admiral saw proper to make the basis for bringing on 
this investigation, criticizes the Navy Department for numerous 
alleged mistakes and errors which the admiral alleges were made in 
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the conduct of the recent war. The letter covers approximately 24 
pages of the record and sets forth at length the opinion and the argu- 
ment of Admiral Sims in support of the charges made by him. We 
are only interested, however, in the question as to whether or not the 
testimony given at the hearings supports or refutes the criticisms and 
charges made. By a great preponderance of the testimony it was 
established that none of the charges that seemed to be at all serious 
were justified or warranted, and were not supported by the facts pre- 
sented nor concurred in in the opinions of the naval officers who 
appeared before the subcommittee. • 

NAVY DESERVES PRAISE INSTEAD OP CRITICISM:. 

The testimony brought out as a result of this investigation, instead 
of supporting the unwarranted and unsupported attack made upon 
the Navy Department by Admiral Sims, emphasizes and establishes 
beyond question that the Secretary of the Navy, the heads of the 
bureaus of the Navy Department, the naval officers in general, and the 
enlisted personnel served their Nation with the highest degree of 
efficiency, with a loyalty to their country and the common cause and 
a conscientious ana faithful devotion to duty 'which well merit the 
plaudits and commendation of the American people and the gratitude 
and esteem of the powers with whom we were associated in the war. 

CHARGE THAT WAR WAS PROLONGED BT ALLEGED DELAYS. 

The most serious charge made by Admiral Sims was his sensational 
statement that, due to the Navy Department's delay in entering whole- 
heartedly into the war, the war was prolonged four months, involv- 
ing an unnecessary loss of 500,000 lives and some $15,000,000,000 of 
expenditure. 

Admiral Sims failed absolutely to produce any evidence to sustain 
this serious charge. The subcommittee had before it every officer of 
the Navy (except one now in Asia) who had responsible command 
in European waters during the war or in the United States in posi- 
tion to enable him to know the facts with regard to the Navy's work 
in transporting troops to France. These authoritative witnesses in- 
cluded Admiral Benson, who was Chief of Naval Operations ; Admiral 
Badger, head of the General Board; Admiral Fletcher, member of 
the War Industries Board and of the General Board ; Admiral Mayo, 
who was commander in chief of our Atlantic Fleet; Admiral Rod- 
man, who commanded our battleship squadron with the Grand Fleet, 
and is now commander in chief of our Pacific Fleet; Admiral Wilson, 
who was in command at Brest and is now commander in chief of our 
Atlantic Fleet; Admiral Niblack, in charge of the United States 
forces at Gibraltar during the war, now Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence ; Admiral Strauss, in charge of the stupendous North Sea bar- 
rage operation, now a member of the General Board; Admiral Mc- 
Kean, who was aid for material in the Office of Naval Operations; 
and Capt. Pratt, who was Assistant Chief of Operations. These 10 
officers are unanimous in stating that Admiral Sims's charge was not 
warranted by the facts, and it is interesting to note the strong lan- 
guage used by some of tnem in this connection. 
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In discussing this charge of Admiral Sims, Admiral Rodman said : 

It is no reflection on Admiral Sims, but there Is an old saw to the effect that 
there are three kinds of lies, " lies, damn lies, and statistics." I think that 
[Admiral Sims's charge] is hypothetical entirely. No, sir; I do not think that 
any fair-minded man could ever say that the American Navy was ever re- 
sponsible for any losses of tonnage or loss of lives. 

Admiral Wilson said : 

I do not believe this to be true. On the contrary, I believe that our naval 
forces from the start cooperated in a most successful manner with the naval 
forces of our associates in many portions of the seas, and by their splendid and 
efficient work materially aided in shortening the war, and in this manner paving 
untold life and property. 

Admiral Niblack said : 

I say, and others have said, that that statement of Admiral Sims is inde- 
fensible historically. I would be very glad to help my friend Sims out on it, 
but I can not. 

Admiral Fletcher said : 

Neither the loss of shipping nor the imaginary loss of shipping that might 
have been saved, delayed, through lack of transportation, the execution of the 
plan of creating an army in France one hour, nor did it prolong the war for a 
single day. 

Admiral Badger said : 

This is a very grave charge, but one that I believe to be latterly unfounded. 

Admiral McKean said : 

This monstrous charge has been or will be disproved in every item. Had it 
been made by any foreign oflicial, allied or enemy, it would have aroused the 
indignation of the whole American people. 

Had it been invented by the inflamed, exaggerated diseased ego of a patient 
in St. Elizabeths, the Government Hospital for tiie Insane, no one would have 
been surprised. That it was made under oath by a rear admiral of the 
United States Navy, on the active list, president of the Naval War College, 
in a hearing before a committee of the United States Senate, Is, in my opinion, 
an insult to every ofllcer and man now In the Navy, or who served In the Navy 
during the World War. 

We desire to invite particular attention to the statement of Capt. 
Pratt in this connection. Capt. Pratt, Assistant Chief of Operations 
after the first few weeks of the war, was thoroughly cognizant of 
everything that went on. He is an officer who has been closely asso- 
ciated with Admiral Sims and on the most friendly terms with him, 
and one of Admiral Sims's grievances was that though he asked par- 
ticularly and repeatedly to nave Capt. Pratt sent to him in London 
the department retained him as Assistant Chief of Operations. 
Capt. Pratt's testimony was absolutely without personal bias ; it went 
into every detail of Admiral Sims's charges and clearly refuted them. 

As regards Admiral Sims's monstrous charge that the United 
States Navy was responsible for prolonging the war four months, 
Capt. Pratt presented an elaborate analysis of naval vessels, ship- 
ping sunk, and all possible assistance that could have been ren- 
dered the Allies if every antisubmarine vessel could have been sent 
to Europe, and concluded that "the statement that we are re- 
sponsible for two and one-half million tons shipping loss is not sc, 
looking at it in the light of cold figures." Cross-examined as to 
whether, if all our antisubmarine craft had been sent over im- 
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mediately, it would have shortened the war, Capt. Pratt testified 
absolutely that it would not, as is shown by this extract from the 
record : 

The Chaibman. That Is, you do not believe that it would have shortened 
the war by four months? 
Capt. Peatt. Oh, no, sir ; I feel perfectly satisfied that it would not. 
The Ghaibman. Do you think it would have shortened it three months? 
Capt. Pratt. No, sir. 
The Chaibhan. Or two months? 
Capt. Pratt. No, sir; I do not. 
The Chairman. Or a week? 
Capt. Pratt. No, sir. 
The Chairman. Or a day? 
Capt. Pratt. No, sir. 

The evidence before the subcommittee shows beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the Army was transported abroad as fast as it was 
ready, that the submarines did not sink our transports, and that 
the munitions and supplies for our Army crossed the water in ample 
volume at all times. In the face of these indisputable facts Admiral 
Sims's charge is without foundation upon which to stand. The war 
was not prolonged one day on account of the Navy Department, 
and the evidence presented to the subcommittee refutes beyond 
question the allegation that the department caused the war to be 
prolonged four months, resulting in the loss of 500,000 lives and 
the unnecessary expenditure of $15,000,000,000. 

SUMMARY OF CHARQES MADE BY ADMIRAL SIMS. 

In concluding his letter Admiral Sims, in summing up, stated that 
11 "grave errors" were committed in violation of fundamental 
military principles. We will discuss in the order set forth by him 
these alleged errors and the opinion we formed from the testimony 
bearing upon these charges. 

First. He stated: 

Although war with Germany had been imminent for many months prior to its 
declaration there were nevertheless no mature plans developed or naval policy 
adopted in preparation for war. In so far as its commander in Europe was in- 
formed. 

The testimony establishes conclusively that long before our entry 
into the war the Navy Department had been working upon and de- 
veloping plans in preparation for war, and the day after the United 
States severed relations with Germany the General Board of the 
Navy made recommendations as to plans and policy in case of war 
with the Central Powers. Many other plans were submitted from 
time to time, a number of them prior to the declaration of war. At 
no time during the war was action ever delayed or halted for lack 
of plans. It also appears that the responsible officers were advised of 
such portions of the plans and policy as pertained to such duties as 
should be executed by them respectively. That as little opportunity 
as possible should be given the enemy to ascertain through spies or 
otherwise the plans and policy of our Navy, it was both necessary and 
wise for the information relative to plans and policy to be furnished 
only to the heads of those bureaus and naval officers who had duties 
to perform under the particular plans. As one of the naval officers 
who appeared before the committee stated, a war plan is not a " canned 
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proposition " ; it is something that necessarily has to change as the 
war progresses and new conoitions arise. 

Close cooperation with the Allies was determined upon from the 
first. Admiral Sims was sent to Europe in accordance with this 

S>licy, which was put into effect as soon as war was declared. The 
eneral Board had previously prepared a detailed statement of 
assistance the United States Navy could render the Allies; and the 
first step after the declaration of war was to get in touch with the 
allied representatives, learn their plans, and how best the Navy 
could aid them. Their suggestions were inmiediately accepted, and 
through the entire war period there was the closest possible coopera- 
tion. History does not record any instance of more cordial and 
efficient support than that given by the United States Navy to the 
Allies. 

The evidence shows that the Navy Department, both previous to 
and after our entrance into the war, had comprehensive and definite 
plans and policies, which were well matured and were carried out 
with signal success. 

Second. Admiral Sims stated : 

The Navy Department did not announce a policy until three months after war 
was declared — at least, not to its representatives and the commander of its 
forces in Europe. 

The record shows that the Navy Department did adopt a definite 
policy from the first and that it was well known to all concerned. 
Third. Admiral Sims stated : 

The Navy Department did not enter whole-heartedly into the campaign for 
many months after we declared war, thus putting a great strain upon the morale 
of the fighting forces in the war area by decreasing their confidence in their 
leaders. 

This charge was not sustained by the testimony. The Navy De- 
partment did, from the day that war was declared, enter upon a 
whole-hearted effort to do all within its power to win the war. This 
was so notable that it elicited the warmest praise from all our allies. 
The evidence from every leader of fighting forces in the war area 
shows that the morale at no time was such as to indicate that the 
fighting forces lacked confidence in their leaders. In fact, Admiral 
Sims's dispatches and reports repeatedly attested the high state of 
morale that at all times existed in our forces in Europe. 

Fourth. Admiral Sims stated : 

The outbreak of hostilities found many important naval units widely dispersed 
and in need of repairs before they could be sent to the critical area. Destroyers 
arriving in the war zone had been cruising extensively off our seaboard and 
in the Caribbean and when war was declared were rushed through a brief and 
Inadequate preparation for distant service. 

While it had been necessary to use destroyers for neutrality duty 
and other purposes during the war, and a number had been engaged 
with the fleet in the winter maneuvers in Cuban waters, the record 
shows that they were given the most thorough preparation for dis- 
tant service. Admiral Sims and British officials, as well as our own 
officers, testified repeatedly, both in official dispatehes and personal 
letters, as to the excellent condition in which they arrived and the 
small amount of repairs required during their service in the war 
zone. 
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Fifth. Admiral Sims stated : 

During the most critical months of the enemy submarine campaign against 
the allied lines of communication the department violated the fundamental 
strategical principle of concentration of maximum force In the critical area of 
the conflict. 

Admiral Sims's views seem to be that practically all naval forces 
should have been used in what he referred to as the ^' critical area " 
without any regard to the protection of our own coast. The Navy- 
Department pursued a broader policy of giving due regard to the 
needs and demands of the ^^ critical area," or European war zone, and 
also the protection of the American coast. This policy proved suc- 
cessful. We contributed as largely as possible by sendmc the avail- 
able forces to European waters, engaging actively in the antisub- 
marine campaign in that area, and also giving such protection to the 
American coast as a. wise policy seemed to justify. Ilad the American 
coast been entirely abandoned it' is very probable that the Germans 
would have made a vigorous submarine campaign on our coast. Had 
this happened the American people would have arisen in arms against 
the Navy Department for not protecting and safeguarding our own 
ports, harbors, and shipping. 

If Admiral Sims's advice had been followed and no antisubmarine 
craft had been retained in home waters, when enemy submarines 
appeared off our coast, in 1918, no transport could have sailed in 
safety until destroyers had been recalled from Europe. As it was, 
the few destroyers we retained were sufficient to escort all convoys, 
and the U-boats did not succeed in interrupting for a riioment troop 
and supply transportation, then at its height. As American troops 
and supplies were most vital to the Allies, these destroyers, in addi- 
tion to protecting our own coast and shipping, rendered a greater 
service to the allied cause than they would have performed if they 
had been sent to Europe. The evidence established the fact that the 
Navy Department's policy was a wise one, and that the results were 
highly satisfactory and successful. 

Sixth. Admiral Sims stated : 

The department's representative with the aUied admiralties was not sup- 
ported during the most critical months of the war, either by adequate personnel 
or by the adequate forces that could have been supplied. 

From the record we are impressed that it would have been desirable 
to have furnished more personnel to Admiral Sims for staff duty in 
the first two or three months. The failure to provide this additional 
assistance was due, however, to the limited number of officers that 
were available for such assignment, and not to any disposition on 
the part of the Navy Department to not facilitate his work. Demands 
were coming from every quarter for an increased force, and the Navy 
Department necessarily had to consider the entire needs as well as 
those of Admiral Sims. This shortage in the staff of Admiral Sims 
existed only for a brief period, and eventually he was provided with 
a very large and ample staff and office help. It does not appear that 
at any time the staff or force with which he was provided failed to 
meet the requirements incumbent upon Admiral Sims. 

Seventh. Admiral Sims stated : 

The department's commander in the critical area of hostilities was never al- 
lowed to select his principal subordinates and was not even consulted as to their 
assignment. A fundamental principle of the art of command is here involved. 
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In selecting officers for European service, the Navy Department 
had, necessarily, to consider the whole situation, the many under- 
takings in this country, as well as abroad. The department did 
consider Admiral Sims's requirements, and in a number of instances 
detailed officers requested by him. To have permitted Admiral Sims 
to select all the omcers serving in Europe would have been to give 
secondary consideration to all other requirements of the Navy, regard- 
less of their importance. Flag officers were chosen for their fitness 
for the important commands to which they were assigned, and their 
efficiency and success amply demonstrated the wisdom of their choice. 
The department acted wisely and was not guilty of any error in this 
matter. 

Eighth. Admiral Sims stated: 

The Navy bepartment made and acted upon decisions concerning operations 
that were being conducted 3,000 miles away, when the conditions were such that 
full Information could not have been In its possession, 'thus violating an essen- 
tial precept of warfare that sound decisions necessarily depend upon complete 
information. 

The Navy Department kept well informed as to all operations, 
having many sources of information. Admiral Sims was given rather 
a broad latitude over questions concerning operations in tne war zone, 
but the Navy Department wisely reserved to itself the power to make 
decisions regarding major questions of policy and matters affecting 
operations. The testimony does not show that any error of decision 
was made on the part of the Navy Department. While Admiral 
Sims was conversant with the situation in Europe, the Navy Depart- 
ment had a broader and more general knowledge of the situation in 
its entirety. 

Ninth. Admiral Sims stated : 

Instead of relying upon the Judgment of those who had had actual war 
experience in thijs peculiar warfare, the Navy Department, though lack!ng not 
only this experience but also lacking adequate information concerning it, in- 
slsted upon a number of plans that could not be carried out. 

When America entered the war only the British, French, and 
Italian Navies were experienced in the peculiar warfare with Ger- 
many. Our N)avy Department gave due consideration and study to 
the experience of these navies and profited thereby. The depart- 
ment, nowever, reserved its power of final decision, and did not 
surrender the command of tne American Navy to our allies. It 
would have been a shame upon our Navy to have surrendered all 
authority and subordinated all its functions to the allied powers. 
Our country was one of the mighty, forceful, and leading factors 
in this war, and the Navy Department very properly occupied a 
foremost position instead of that of a trailer. It is true that the 
Navy Department was aggressive and did initiate and urge various 
plans. It is equally as true that there is no testimony to show that 
it " insisted upon a number o£ plans which could not be carried out." 
One notable plan insisted upon by the Navy Department was the 
northern barrage, which proved a decided success. 

Tenth. Admiral Sims stated : 

Many of the department's actions so strongly implied a conviction that it 
was the most competent to make decisions concerning operations in the war 
zone that the result was an impression that it lacked confidence in the Judg- 
ment of its representative on the council of the Allies and its responsible com- 
mander in the " field." 
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It 18 a fundamental principle that every action on tlie part of sui)erior au< 
thoritles should indicate confidence in subordinates. If such confidence is 
lacking it should immediately be restored by ruthlessly changing the sub- 
ordinate. 

This complaint was made by Admiral Sims long after the con- 
clusion of the war, and was not made by him to the Navy Depart- 
ment at the time to which he makes reference. He did complam^ to 
friends in persona] letters, it appears, but made no official complaint 
to the Secretary of the Navy or the Navy Department. The testi- 
mony did not snow that there was any lacK of confidence in Admiral 
Sims during the war, but to the contrary it appears that the de- 
partment, although it did not agree with him in toto, did give him 
loyal support. If Admiral Sims entertained during the war the 
same views upon this subject which he entertained at the time he 
wrote his letter of January 7, 1920, he should have requested the 
department to relieve him from his post in London on account of 
the alleged lack of confidence. 

Eleventh. Admiral Sims stated: 

" To interfere with the commander in the field or afloat Is one of the most 
common temptations to the Government — and is generally disastrons." (The 
Influence of Sea Power Upon History, Malian.) 

The Navy Department did not resist this temptation and its frequent viola- 
tion of this principle was the most dangerous error committed during the 
naval war. 

The quotation from Mahan has no bearing upon the question at 
issue. Mahan referred "to interference with the commander in the 
field or afloat," and stated that such interference was generally dis- 
astrous. Admiral Sims was not a commander afloat, and at no time 
during the war directly commanded any operations afloat. There 
was no testimony to show that any officer who "was actually a com- 
mander afloat objected to, or resented, any orders of the Isavy De- 
Sartment. No orders given to them by the department resulted in 
isaster^ nor does the testimony show that any order given to Ad- 
miral Sims by the department brought about any disastrous results. 
Throughout the war a broad latitude was given to naval officers in 
the performance of their duties, but the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Chief of Naval Operations declined to sidestep their duty and 
to surrender their powers^ and it was this attitude on their part 
which seems to have furnished the only excuse for the complaint 
covered by the eleventh charge. 

THE NAVY WAS PREPARED FOR WAR. 

There was a large amount of testimony before the subcommittee 
touching upon whether or not the Navy had been properly prepared 
for war. There was considerable testimony on both sides of the 
question, but the great preponderance of evidence was to the effect 
tnat diligent effort had been made to prepare the Navv for war, and 
that in general the Navy was well prepared for the emergency. 
The criticism upon this point seemed to center upon the Secretary 
of the Navy in a virtual attempt to prove that ne had not forced 
Congress to give the Navy what it needed in order to prepare it for 
war. 

The testimony shows that the Secrietary of the Navy began, very 
shortly after assuming his duties in March, 1913, to use every effort 
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to secure a larger and better Navy. To increase the Navy, it was 
necessary to obtain appropriations, and the views of the Secretary 
were of no avail unless his recommendations were approved by Con- 
gress and the proper appropriations made. The year before he be- 
came Secretary Congress had authorized the building of only one 
battleship. In the two following appropriation bills five were au- 
thorized, and Secretary Daniels prior to 1916 had succeeded in obtain- 
ing appropriations sulSicient to place the Navy in a decidedly better 
condition than it had been at anjr time prior thereto. 

The record establishes conclusively tnat the Secretary urged upon 
Congress in 1914 and 1915 the necessity for a greatly increased pro- 
gram looking to the strengthening and materially enlarging of the 
Navy, and he was successful in obtaining appropriations which con- 
tributed materially toward the accomplishment of this end. In 1915, 
at the direction of Secretary Daniels, the General Board developed a 
comprehensive program designed to make the Uijited States Navy 
the equal of any in the world ; Secretary Daniels presented this in his 
annual report for 1915 and went before the committees of Congress 
and urged what was by far the largest program of construction and 
the most extensive increase in personnel ever advocated by any Sec- 
retary of the Navy in the history of our country. His recommenda- 
tions were approved by Congress and enacted into law in the naval 
appropriation bill of 1916, which appropriated over $312,000,000, and 
authorized the construction of 157 naval vessels, a permanent increase 
in enlisted strength to 74,700 and an emergency increase to 97,000, 
double the personnel enlisted when Mr. Daniels became Secretary in 
1913. 

Under the authorizations of that act the Secretary of the Navy, 
his assistants, and the heads of all the bureaus of the Navy labored 
with intelligence, energy, and promptness toward the accomplishment 
of the extensive program adopted. From the evidence it is shown 
that under the administration of Secretary Daniels more vessels 
were built or authorized, more men were authorized and enlisted 
before the declaration of war, than in all the administrations of the 
half dozen preceding Secretaries of the Navy. 

During tne years preceding the United States' entrance into the 
war Secretary Daniels unquestionably evidenced the most earnest 
desire to equip and prepare our Navy for war, and he was active, 
untiring, capaole, and energetic in his efforts looking to this end. 

As was testified to by a number of witnesses, no navy in the world 
has been or will ever be 100 per cent prepared. At no time during 
the war could it be said that the navies of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, or Germany were 100 per cent prepared. New conditions as 
they arise from day to day always make desirable some further 
preparation on the part of the Navy. 

Considering the policy of the United States as expressed through 
Congress in the past and all the conditions which existed from the 
beginning of the World War in 1914, it can be very justly stated that 
the record in this hearing establishes that, as a result of the fore- 
thought, the intelligent planning, and energetic action on the part 
of the Secretary of the Navy and his subordinates in the Navy T>e- 
partment. our Navy was remarkably well prepared and equipped 
to meet tne situation which confronted the United States on April 6, 
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1917, when we entered the war. The testimony touching upon the 
activities of the Navy Department prior to our entrance into the war 
and the evidence setting forth the condition of the Navy, considering 
it in its entirety, thoroughly establishes this fact; but in addition 
to this the accomplishments of the American Navy from the begin- 
ning and throughout the war and the success which unquestionably 
was achieved by our Navv conclusivelv establishes that Secretary 
Daniels and all of the naval oiGcers who had important duties devolv- 
ing upon them were, to use the language of the streets, " on the job," 
and not " asleep at the switch," as some few critics have alleged. 

RESULTS TEIX THE NAVY's STORY. 

Besults furnish the best evidence" of the character of service ren- 
dered by the Navy Department. Among the outstanding things the 
Navy did, as revealed by the testimony, were the following : 

(1) Built up an enlisted and commissioned strength of over 532,000, 
approximately 100,000 more than the British Navy, and the largest 
personnel a^ navy in the world has ever had. Sir Eric Geddes, first 
lord of the British Admiralty, who visited America during the war, 
said: 

The dauntless determination which the United States has displayed in creat- 
ing the huge trained body of seamen out of landsmen is one of the most striking 
accomplishments of the war. Had it not been eflfectlvely done one would have 
thought it impossible, but words fall me to express our admiration of this feat 
undertaken and accomplished by your Navy Department, of which Mr. Daniels 
Is the civil chief. 

(2) Prosecuted the largest building program ever undertaken at 
one time by any Navy, embracing 1,000 war vessels of all types, from 
battleships to submarine chasers, including some 275 destroyers, 
more than any navy possessed at the beginning of the war. To carry 
out this program new shipyards and plants were erected, and new 
records in construction were made, vessels being built in less than 
half the time formerly required. 

(3) Transported to Europe, in naval transports, 911,047 soldiers 
without the loss of a man or the loss of an American transport on the 
way to France, and brought home from Europe 1,700,000 men, a total 
transocean movement of over 2,600,000 men. United States naval 
vessels furnished escort protection to 82.75 per cent of the 2,079,880 
American troops transported to Europe. 

(4) Had operating in European waters before the end of hostilities 
373 vessels and 81,000 officers and men — more ships and more men 
than were in the entire Navy previous to the war. 

(5) Built up during the war period, a cruiser and transport force 
of 24 cruisers and 59 troopships manned by 3,000 officers and 42,000 
men, which eventually numbered 142 vessels. 

(6) Manned and operated a vast fleet of cargo vessels, known as the 
Naval Overseas Transportation Service, which before the end of 
hostilities numbered 387 vessels of 2,900,000 dead- weight tons, re- 
quiring a force of 4,672 officers and 29,179 men, and which carried to 
Europe 6,000,000 tons of supplies, munitions, fuel, and materials. 

(7) Armed and furnished gun crews to 384 American merchant 
vessels for protection against submarine attack, entailing a force of 
15,000 to 20,000 men. 
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(8) Before hostilities ended, was operating a total of 884 vessels, 
with a force of 175,000 officers and men,' engaged either in European 
waters or in transatlantic war service plying the war zone. 

(9) To bar the egress of German submarines from their home 
bases, initiated and laid four-fifths of the mine barrage stretching 230 
miles across the North Sea, 80 per cent of which was composed of 
American mines constructed by the Navy and laid bv United States 
naval vessels. For this purpose the Navy developed a new type of 
mine, of which 100^000 were manufactured, and the mines were 
shipped over 3,000 miles across the Atlantic in naval mine transports. 
This barrage was the largest project of the kind ever undertaken, and 
it was testified that it had a very material effect in destroying U-boats, 
in breaking the German naval morale, and in ending the submarine 
warfare. 

(10) The Navy designed, built, sent to France, and operated on the 
wastem front six naval railway batteries of 14-inch guns, the 
largest ever placed on mobile mounts and the longest range artillery 
used by the Allies. These batteries operated with the American and 
French Armies from Laon to Sedan, firing at distances from 15 to 
26 miles, destroying German bases and cutting lines of communica- 
tion. 

(11) Naval aviation grew to a total force of 3,117 officers and 45,632 
men, including marines and men of all ratings assigned to aviation 
duty, with an equipment of 1,865 fiying boats and seaplanes, 242 land 
planes, 15 dirigibles, 205 kite balloons, and 10 free balloons. Twenty- 
seven stations were established in Europe, and a force of 18,736 om- 
cers and men were in European service. 

(12) The Navy built up the largest radio system in existence, 
stretching to Europe to the east and Asia to the west, with Panama 
to the south and Alaska to the north ; erecting new high-power sta- 
tions at Aimapolis, San Dieco^ Honolulu, and Cavite ; and building 
up a transocean service which insured that, even if the Geimans cut 
the cables, there would be no interruption of constant communication 
between America and Euroi)e. A number of radio-compass stations, 
built primarily for determining the location of submarines, have 
proved of great value to navigation. 

(13) The United States Navy developed the most successful de- 
vices used in the detection of submarines ; improved the depth bomb 
until it was increased to carry 600 pounds of explosives, instituted the 
laying of depth-bomb barrages; and materially improved the offen- 
sive tactics used against enemy submarines. 

(14) By the use of electric welding the Navy repaired the ex- 
German Imers, whose machinery had been wrecked by their crews 
in one-third of the time and at a fraction of the cost that would other- 
wise have been required, and these ships transported to Europe hun- 
dreds of thousands of American troops; all being in service within 
six months after they were turned over to the Navy. 

(15) The Marine Corps was increased from 13,730 to 75,044 officers 
and men, and a number of its regiments served with the Army in 
France, playing a conspicuous part in numerous battles, including 
the capture of Belleau Wood, of Boure§ches, the taking of Blanc 
Mont Kidge, the key to Rheims ; the St. Mihiel offensive, the Argonne, 
and the crossing of the Mame under fire the day hostilities ended. 
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(16) The Navy manned and operated a total of over 2,400 vessels, 
incluaing battleships, cruisers, gunboats, destroyers, submarines, 
coast torpedo vessels, troop and supply transports, armed yachts, sub- 
marine chasers and other patrol craJt, mine layers, mine sweepers, 
tugs, mine transports, hospital ships, colliers, repair ships, salvage 
district vessels, and motor craft. 

(17) The Navy's operations covered the widest area in its history 
stretchinfi: in Hiuropean waters from Archangel and the North Sea 
to the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, from the Pacific coast to 
Manila and Vladivostok, including also the patrol of the western 
Atlantic, Caribbean and South American waters, as well as our own 
coasts. 

This unparalleled expansion was successfully accomplished and 
all these activities successfully carried on under the direction of the 
Navy Department. Besides the glorious record of accomplishments 
made by the Navy, the criticisms made seem trival and inconsequen- 
tial. 

REGARDING CHARGE SHIPS " NOT FIT TO FIGHT." 

The evidence was conclusive that there never was a moment from 
the beginning of the war until the end that a ship was ready to go 
into service uiat there was any lack of personnel to man it. It was 
also established beyond question that when we entered the war the 
ships of the Atlantic Fleet were in readiness for battle and the other 
ships of the Navy were rapidly put in fighting condition. It was 
attempted to be shown in the hearings that a large number of the 
ships were not fit to fisht and this was based upon the introduction 
of certain reports in which officers had recommended alterations and 
changes in these ships. An examination of these alterations and 
changes disclosed the fact that in the main these alterations or 
changes proposed had no relation to the efficiency and readiness to 
go into battle. The testimony shows that within a few weeks after 
new ships leave the yards of the builders, there are always recom- 
mendations for changes and improvements. In the main, these do 
not at all affect the readiness of the ship to go into battle and the 
attempt to show the number of ships in the Navy or any of them in 
the Atlantic Fleet were not ready to fight on April 6, 1917, fell down 
completely. The evidence of Admiral Mayo, commander in chief 
of the Atlantic Fleet, and all officers having knowledge of its con- 
dition, show there never was a time when the Atlantic Fleet was in 
such a perfect state of readiness to meet an enemy in battle. The 
reconmiendations for changes and alterations in the main were 
shown by the testimony to be unimportant, and the statement that 
they were " not fit to fight " was so conclusively shown to have no 
foundation that the term "not fit to fight" was withdrawn. The 
proof of fitness was brought out in the hearings and more eloquently 
attested by the reports of the service they rendered in home and 
foreign waters. 

SEGRETABT OF THE NAVY NOT DILATOST. 

An attempt was made on the part of certain witnesses to show that 
the Secretary of the Navy, by delay in approving projects presented 
to him by certain officers, was responsible for lack of preparation or 
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prompt action. The Secretary, answering these charges, pointed out 
that he did delay approving orders for torpedoes until ne and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance by conferences saved over $5,000,000 
in two orders. The saving of $5,000,000 on one item may be of no 
consequence to the witness, but it will be approved by taxpayers, 
particularly as it was. shown by unquestioned testimony that never 
aid the Navy lack for a minute a torpedo or material of any kind 
due to the Secretary's insistence on securing a dollar's worth of mu- 
nitions for the dollar expended. This case of the alleged delay as 
to approving the order for torpedoes the moment it was presented to 
him applies to the other charges of delay in action. In some cases, 
as the evidence shows, the Secretary did not approve suggested ex- 
penditure of money because he had no authority of law for the expend- 
iture suggested to him. Instead of criticizing an executive officer 
for not assuming the right to spend millions without authority of law, 
the Secretary is to be commended for promptly asking congressional 
appropriation and maintaining the lawful duty of an executive, even 
in the stress of war. He has testified that during the. war he main- 
tained constant relations with the Naval AflFairs Committee, which 
gave approval to all expenditures which he convinced them were 
necessary, and that no important or necessary act lessened naval ef- 
ficiency because he refused to be a law unto himself, but scrupulously 
obeyed the law. 

The record of the Secretary in urging large measures of prepared- 
ness before the war, his day and night devotion to his duties, and 
the successful part the Navy played in the war disproves the alle- 
gations of delays. The testimony of Capt. Pratt that while he was 
Acting Chief of Operations there was never any delay by the Sec- 
retary in acting upon plans presented, added to other testimony, is 
conclusive that the Secretary acted promptly upon well-prepared 
plans and took the necessary time to consider hasty suj^gestions or 
recommendations to spend money without authority of law. 

No organization functions well unless the head of the organiza- 
tion leads wisely. He would have been no more than a rubber stamp 
if he had, without the twinkle of an eye, approved every recommen- 
dation made to him. Mr. Daniels was Secretary of the Navy in fact 
as well as name. If the Secretary of the Navy, who, under the 
President, had the fuU power and direction of the Navy, is to be 
charged with every alleged delay or mistake of the Navy during the 
war, by the same reasoning in justice he should be given credit for 
its readiness and success. 

THE CONVOT SYSTEM. 

In his testimony Admiral Sims alleged that there was a lack of 
interest or lack of prompt action by the Navy Department in tak- 
irg up the convoy system. This charge is not sustained by the rec- 
ord. It appears that the general board, previous to our entrance 
iDto the war, recommended convoy; that from the beginning our 
troop transports were convoyed, and that the department adopted 
the convoy system also for merchant vessels soon after its practica- 
bility had been demonstrated. Prior to our entrance into the war 
the iBritish merchant marine captains were strongly opposed to a 
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convoy system for merchant vessels, and had operated without con- 
voy for nearly three years. 

From the first, the United States took as large a part in convoying 
vessels as was feasible with the escort vessels available. The very 
first troop transports were sent abroad in convoy, as were all other 
groups 01 transports, and the United States naval vessels played a 
larger part in the escort of allied merchant vessels in proportion to 
our forces than any other navy, the British not excepted. 

ORGANIZATION PROVED \'BRY EFFICIENT. 

The Navy Department organization functioned efficiently and satis- 
factorily, the various bureaus and offices working in the closest co- 
operation and expanding readily to meet war conditions. No change 
in organization was found necessary during the war, nor does any 
change appear to be necessary now. The chairman devoted muct 
attention to this, and asked for the opinions of numerous officers, 
though this was not one of the subjects your subcommittee was au- 
thorized and directed to investigate. 

CIVIL AUTHORITY SHOl'LD NOT RE SUBORDINATED TO MILITARY. 

Various naval officers who appeared as witnesses favored a new 
organization, giving more power and authority to the Chief of Naval 
Operations — making him, in fact, the head of the Navy. But the 
conclusion was inevitable that this was inspired not by any failure 
of the present organization to function satisfactorily during the war, 
but by the desire to virtually remove civilian control and place the 
real power over the entire Navy — the department as well as the fleet — 
in the hands of a naval officer. Civilian control of Armv and Navy 
has ever been one of the fundamental principles of our (government, 
and we do not believe that the American people will indorse any plan 
that will make the Secretary of the Navy a mere figurehead, revers- 
ing the policy which has existed from the foundation of the Republic. 
In a true democracy military power must ever be the servant of the 
people, not their master, and any measure which tends to weaken or 
remove civilian control must be considered dangerous and revolu- 
tionary. 

This movement for the creation of a general staff on the Prus- 
sian model began years ago, and has been urged from time to time 
without success. The present investigation seems to have afforded 
the opportunity for a renewal of the effort to this end, and was 
furthered by certain retired officers who, by irregular as well as 
regular means, sought, previous to the war, to induce Congress to 
create such an organization. The arguments presented now seem 
to be much the same that were presented then, the only difference 
being that they are no longer so skillfully disguised but are pre- 
sented more frankly and openly. And these arguments have less 
force now than they had then, as the creation in 1915 of the Office 
of Naval Operations and the Secretary's advisory council appear 
to have remedied the defects that then existed, and the present or- 
ganization seems to have practically all the advantages of a general 
Saff without its many disadvantages. 

This subcommittee was not authorized or directed to inquire into 
the question of a proposed reorganization of the Navy Department, 
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and in our opinion the very; considerable portion of the hearings 
devoted to this subject was an unwarranted diversion from the ob- 
jects of the inquiry. Whatever may be the conclusions of the ma- 
jority of this conunittee, we respectfully submit that the conduct of 
the war revealed no necessity for any reorganization of the Navy 
Department, but on the contrary demonstrated the efficiency of the 
present organization. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From a careful consideration of the facts and the evidence, we 
submit the following conclusions: 

(1) That the major charges made by Admiral Sims, such as that 
the Navy Department by delays prolong;ed the war four months, 
caused the loss of 2,500,(XX) tons oi shipping, 500/)00 lives, and the 
needless expenditure of $15,000,000,000, were entirely disproved. 

(2) That the few charges which appeared 'to have some justifica- 
tion in fact — such as that for a time Admiral Sinas was not fur- 
nished all the staff he desired or needed — are so trivial in compari- 
son with the vast operations and great activities of the Navy during 
the war that they hardly deserve serious consideration. 

(3) That in no instance was it shown that any or all of the de- 
lays or ** military ei-rors " alleged by Admiral Sims had any serious 
or material effect on the general results. 

(4) That, while no navy is ever 100 per cent perfect, the United 
States Navy was as well prepared for war as was any other navy 
at our entrance into the war. 

(5) That at no time did the Navy fail to perform promptly and 
efficiently every task that was imposed upon it. 

(6) Inat in its major operations, such as making possible the 
transportation of 2,000,000 American soldiers across tne Atlantic 
without the loss of a soldier on an American troopship bound for 
France, the United States Navy made a record never before equaled 
in history. 

(7) That in its manifold activities not only in operations and 
transportation, but in shipbuilding, in recruiting and training a 
personnel of over half a million men, the Navy exhibited an energy 
and efficiency never excelled. 

(8) That the uniform success of our operations amply demon- 
strated the wisdom of the policies adopted and the plans carried 
out by the Navy Department and its responsible officials in the 
conduct of the war. 

(9) That instead of censure or criticism the entire Navy — the 
department as well as the service — deserves the hearty commenda- 
tion of this committee and of the American people. 

In the preceding portion of our report we have not attempted to 
discuss at length and to ^uote extensively the testimony malang up 
the record of this investigation, but that we may present a fuller 
and more detailed report we have prepared and submit a broader 
and much more extended reference to the charges and testimony 
bearing thereon as a part of our report an appendix heretp. 

Kbt Pittman. 

Pabk Trammell. 

6S065— 21 2 



Appendix. 

charges made ik admibal sims's ubtteb. 

It is impracticable, in the limits of this appendix report, to take 
up all the statements made by Admiral Sims in his lon^ letter and 
voluminous testimony and review the evidence in detail on every 
point. But this can be done in. regard to every allegation that is 
worthy of consideration. Admiral Sims summarized his material 
criticisms in the 11 conclusions set forth in his letter, which, he 
alleges, were the "grave errors committed in violation of funda- 
mental military principles,'' and these will be taken up seriatim. 

(1) Although war with Germany had been imminent for many months prior 
to its declaration, there was, nevertheless, no mature plans developed or naval 
policy adopted in preparation for war in so far as its commander in Europe 
was informed. 

Admiral Badger, head of the General Board of the Navy ; Admiral 
Niblack, previous to the war a member of the General Board; and 
other witnesses testified that not only had general war plans been 
made years before and constantly corrected and improved in accord- 
ance with war developments, but various special plans were made 
to meet the conditions which confronted us previous to and upon our 
entrance into the war. For example, on February 4, 1917, the day 
after the breaking oflF of relations with Germany, the General Board 
made a report to the Secretary of the Navy, recommending various 
" steps to be taken to meet a possible condition of war with the Central 
European Powers " ; in response to a letter of February 10 the Gen- 
eral Board made still more comprehensive and detailed recommenda- 
tions; on March 20 the Secretary of the Navy, in accordance with the 
direction of the President, called upon the General Board to " out- 
line the measures that the Navy can employ for the most effective pro- 
tection of the merchant shipping to European ports, in addition to 
the armed guards that have already been undertaken," and the board 
that day submitted detailed recommendations, including the sugges- 
tion of adopting the convoy system, a report on " safety of lives and 
property of United States citizens on board American ships on the 
high seas," and on April 6, the day before war was declared, sub- 
mitted a report on " assistance that United States can give allies upon 
declaration of war." 

Admiral Badger brought before the committee in executive session 
the general war plans made by the General Board and explained 
their provisions. He, Capt Pratt, and others placed in the record 
numerous special plans for war against Germany, cooperation with 
the Allies, antisubmarine operations, and other measures required to 
meet the particular conditions at the time this country entered the 
war. Various plans, recommendations, and measures of prepared- 
ness taken in the years previous to 1917 were also presented. These 
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showed that the department had comprehensive war plans developed 
years before and revised constantly; that special plans were made 
to meet the conditions confronting us upon our entrance into the 
war; and that the department carried out, so far as practicable, the 
recommendations of the Greneral Board and other authorities in 
accordance therewith. 

Admiral Badger, head of the General Board, testified : 

The gflst of the cpitlcism of the operations- of the Navy Departm^t and the 
Navy now under investigation is contained in the charges of unpreparedness to 
enter the war; absence of war plans or policies at the commencement of the 
war ; vacillating and hand-to-mouth policies and plans after war was declared, 
resulting in extending the duration of the war and thereby enormously increas- 
ing the allied war losses in lives, ocean tonnage, and money. 

To each and all of these I enter emphatic denial. I do not mean to say that 
we had attained to perfection in the Navy — ^we never shall — ^that no errors of 
judgment or mistakes were made — they will always occur — ^but I assert that 
the Navy when it entered the war was, as a whole, well prepared and adminis- 
tered. 

As to policies and plans, the policy of the United States before we entered 
the war was that of strict neutrality, to keep out of the war If we could with 
honor. After the war, it was to cooperate with the Allies and to the utmost of 
our power to aid in the winning of the war. This policy, of course, obtained 
for tho Navy as well as all other departments of the Government. One of the 
principal criticisms now before this committee for investigation is that the 
Navy Department had no plans. This is both unjust and incorrect. We had 
plans, well-considered ones. The trouble Is that the plans and the execution of 
them did not meet with the approval of the critics. It is a difference of opinion. 
For many years the General Board, in pursuance of the duties required of it, 
has had in progress plans of campaign by able and competent officers. It is a 
process that never ends, for constant revision is needed to keep up with modem 
developments. 

Among these plans of cam^^algn is one for war in the Atlantic Ocean. To-day 
this plan is comprised In 170 typewritten pages. All the fundamental informa- 
tion, strategy, probable fighting areas, logistics, organization of the fleet, bases, 
administration, etc., possible to obtain is incorporated In this plan and has been 
for years. It contains a fund of useful and essenlal Information of the greatest 
value for the study and prosecution of war activities In the Atlantic to which 
we may be a party. 

Admiral Badger put into the record and discussed the numerous 
plans that were 'made to meet special conditions, including plans 
made and kept up to date for war with the Central Empires. 

Capt. Pratt, Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, placed in the 
record some 30 operating plans, half of which number, he testified, 
were made in the period just preceding the declaration of war. 

Admiral Niblack, who was a member of the General Board until 
after war was declared, recounted the general war plans and a num- 
ber of the special plans made by the General Board, including that of 
February 4, 1917 — the day after the breaking oflf of relations with 
Germany — recommending " steps to be taken to meet a possible con- 
dition or war with the central European powers " and that of April 
5, 1917 — the day before war was oeclared — concerning "assistance 
the United States can give the Allies upon declaration of war." 
Pointing out that Admiral Sims was also a member of the board for 
a time before he left for Europe, Admiral Niblack said : 

There is nothing in the records of the General Boanl to show that Admiral 
Sims made any suggestions as to preparation for war, but the records do show 
that he participated In only one discussion and that was the location of a naval 
base in the vicinity of Narrangansett Bay. On the other hand the General 
Board was working continuously on programs and plans of various kinds which 
Rear Admiral C. J. Badger can tell you all about. 
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Secretary Daniels testified : 

Shortly after the Central Powers began the World War I had several con- 
ferences with Admiral Dewey, head of the General Board. I was In close toach 
with the study the board was making and remaking In view of the European 
war. I knew that the board w^as not only making war plans but that it was 
also outlining the "preparations necessary to be made by the bureaus and 
officers of the department to insure a state of preparedness for war." This studj 
and report were forwarded to me on the 13th of March, 1915. I approved them 
and took the steps to put ttaem in operation. * * * Every head of bureau 
and office, to the extent of appropriations made by Congress, obeyed these direc- 
tions, and the Navy, therefore, exercised all the foresight and preparedness that 
was possible before we entered the war. Any statement to the contrary has 
been shown to be unfounded by the statements of Admirals Badger, Benson, 
Mayo, Fletcher, Rodman, Wilson, Niblack, Strauss, McKean, and Capt. Pratt, 
officers in the most responsible positions during the war. 

(2) The Navy Department did not announce a policy until three months after 
war w^as declared — at least not to its representatives and the commander of its 
forces in Europe. 

Secretary Daniels, Admiral Badger, Admiral Benson, Admiral 
McKean, Capt. Pratt, and other witnesses testified that, before the 
declaration of war, the general policy had been decided upon to 
cooperate closely with the Allies and to give them every possible 
assistance. It was in pursuance of this policy, it was testified^ that 
Admiral Sims was sent to Europe ; it was put into effect immediately 
upon the declaration of war; the British and French commanders 
met with Admirals Benson, Mayo, and Wilson at Hampton Boads 
April 10, four days after war was declared; the next day, April 11, 
they were in conference at the Navy Department with the Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, the General Board, Chief of Naval Operations, 
commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet,' and other officers, were 
assured of the fullest cooperation, and an agreement was reached to 
employ our forces at once m the ways in which the British and French 
admirals suggested the United States forces could render most efficient 
service. • 

The sending of antisubmarine craft to Europe, the taking over 
of the patrol of the western Atlantic, and other steps then decided 
upon, and those determined later, some of them upon the recom- 
mendation of Admiral Sims, were all in accordance with this general 
policy, well understood by Admiral Sims and all responsible officers 
and officials, of giving the Allies every possible cooperation and 
assistance. 

Admiral Sims was informed of the detailed plans in carrying out 
this general policy, such as the sending of destroyers to Queenstown 
and patrol craft to the French coast; of establishing naval bases 
at Brest and Bordeaux; of sending naval aviators to Europe; of 
troop transportation and escort; of adoption of the convoy system, 
etc. The dispatch of July 9 or 10 he refers to was not by any means 
the first information he had received of policies, but merely set 
forth in formal terms policies long before adopted, and most of them 
put into effect, and was issued through the State Department in 
response to a suggestion from Ambassador Page, which was instigated 
by Sims himself, as he testified. The evidence is conclusive that the 
Navy Department not only had adopted definite plans and policies, 
both before and after the declaration of war, but that Admiral Sims 
knew of them and had participated in putting them into effect. 
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That Admiral Sims well understood our general policy of cooperat- 
ing with the Allies is shown by these paragraphs from his letter : 

6. In the latter part of March, 1917, in response to a request from the 
American ambassador in London, expressing the desire of the British Govan- 
ment that a naval officer of high rank be sent to secure the closer cooperation 
whidi our Navy Department had suggested, I was ordered abroad on barely 
48 hours* notice. 

8. I assumed that my mission was to confer with the heads of the allied 
navies to learn the actual situation and to discuss means for naval cooperation 
in case the United States declared war against the Central Powers. * * * 

That this general policy was not agreed upon, but was put into 
effect immediately after the declaration of war, was well known by 
Admiral Sims as well as by the British and French authorities, and 
they knew of the agreement arrived at by the British, French, and 
American officials, in conference at the Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, which included the following steps, to which the United States 
Navy had immediately agreed, which agreement was cabled by Ad- 
miral Browning to the British Admiralty : 

April 13, 1917. 
From C-in-C to N. A., via ambassador. Washington. 

The Commander in Chief to the nav€U attach^: 

Your 246. FoUowing are points of agreement arrived at with United States 
Navy Department. French admiral sending telegram to Par la Question 
raised with British Admiralty : 

(1) One squadron immediately ready to proceed from North Atlantic port 
on receipt information of escape raider. Operations this squadron wUl be 
coordinated with aUied squadrons. Area of operations, Cape Sable to longitude 
60^ west, thence south to parallel 20 northeast. 

(2) Second squadron on coast of South America will be provided as soon as 
possible in near future. Area from Brazilian coast, parallel 5 south, to 
meridian 90 west, thence south to 15 south, etc. 

(8) Six destroyers will be sent over in immediate future, based on British and 
French ports. 

(4) United States will look after west coast of North America from Canadian 
to Colombian boundaries. 

(6) United States l^hina squadron be maintained for present. 

(7) United States supervise Gulf of Mexico and Central America. 

(8) On appearance of enemy submarine to send submarine to Canadian coast, 
etc. Small patrol vessels for French coast will be supplied when available. 
Armed naval transport for carrying railway material to France to be furnished. 

(3) The Navy Department did not enter whole-heartedly Into the campaign 
for many months after we declared war, thus putting a great strain upon the 
morale of the fighting forces in the war area by decreasing their confidence in 
their leaders. 

The Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, and his 
aids, the members of the General Board, and other responsible officers 
testified that the Navy Department, from the beginning did enter 
^' whole-heartedly " into the war, rendering every assistance it could 
to the Allies, and complying, as far as possible, with their requests and 
suggestions. At the conference on April 11, the British and French 
admirals requested the United States Navy to take oyer the patrol of 
the western Atlantic, the Caribbean, and ^uth American waters ; and 
this and their other suggestions were promptly complied with. Ad- 
miral Browning suggeSed that one or two destroyers be sent to 
Europe for moral enect ; six were promptly dispatched. 

Admiral Sims in his testimony Quoted a cable sent the Navy De- 
partment on April 28, 1917, in whicn he stated : 

Yesterday the war council and admiralty decided that cooperation of twenty 
and odd American destroyers with base at Queenstown would no doubt put 
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down the present submarine activity which is dangerous, and keep It down. The 
crisis will be passed if the enemy can be forced to disperse his forces from this 
crucial zone. 

By May 25 the evidence shows 28 American destroyers were in 
Queenstown or on the way there. A few destroyers had to be retained 
a short time to escort across the Atlantic the first troop convoy, which 
sailed June 14. By July 35 of our 50 modem destroyers were in 
European waters; and a squadron of armed yachts had been dis- 
patched for duty on the French coast. In Julv five more destroyers 
sailed, and by the end of August 84 vessels, all but a small percentage 
of our craft, were either operating in European waters or on their 
way to Europe. 

The Navy Department was building 350 submarine chasers ; most 
of them being contracted for in March ; contracts had been made for 
every destroyer American yards could build ; and plans were made 
to build new plants and enlarge others and when Congress, on Octo- 
ber 6, appropriated $350,000,000 more for the purpose, contracts were 
let immediately, so that six months after war was declared the Navy- 
Department was building or had contracted for more than 250 de- 
stroyers. Many merchant vessels, yachts, etc., were taken over and 
converted into patrol craft, and other types needed; the Navy had 
organized a large cruiser and transport force engaged in troop trans- 
portation. Recruits were being enrolled and trained by thousands 
and the Navy's personnel was increased in six months to 235,000 offi- 
cers and men. In addition to the forces operating in European wat- 
ers, there were transports and supply ships and cruisers plying be- 
tween America and Europe, all engaged in war service. 

Plans for expansion of material and personnel were Carried out on 
a big scale, and every effort being made to augment our forces. There 
is every evidence that the Navy did enter into the campaign " whole- 
heartedly " from the beginninff of the war, and that there was whole- 
hearted support of the Allies from beginning to end. 

(4) Ttie outlook of hostilities found many important naval units widely 
dispersed and in need of repairs before they could be sent to the critical area. 
Destroyers arriving In the war zone had been cruising extensively off our sea- 
board and in the Caribbean, and, when war was declared, were rushed through a 
brief and inadequate preparation for distant service. 

The Atlantic Fleet, comprising all our modern battleships and most 
of our "important naval units/' was in Chesapeake Bay and was 
mobilized the day war was declared. Regarding its condition, Ad- 
miral Mayo, Commander in Chief, testified (p. 1464) : 

When the active fleet arrived in Hampton Roads about the 1st of April, after 
its training period in Cuban waters, it was in the best state of preparedness that 
it had ever been, and there was a feeling of confidence in the personnel of be'.ng 
able to cope with any emergency ; the personnel was, however, on a peace basis 
and the transfer of trained personnel for armed guard and other duty was 
already being felt in a decrease in efficiency. The destroyers that were first 
dispatched to the war zone, though they were assigned to operations for which 
they had not been specially trained, showed the effect of their general training 
by the efficiency with which they at once entered into their new duties. 

Some armored cruisers were at their regular stations on the Pacific 
coast and some vessels were as always in Asiatic waters; but these 
older ships were relatively unimportant units, so far as fighting effi- 
ciency was concerned, and location could not be considered as dis- 
persion. As is always the case, some ships were in need of repairs ; 
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f^nd destroyers were sent to navy yards to be specially fitted out for 
distant service, which would be done at any time the^ were to be sent 
on a long voyage for heavy duty. That these repairs, with few ex- 
ceptions, were made in a comparatively brief time is shown by the 
report of Admiral Benson June 2, 1917, which states that " practi- 
cally all naval vessels have been made materially ready and put in 
service." 

The allegation that destroyers arriving in the war zone had been 
"rushed through a brief and inadequate preparation for distant 
service '' is best answered by Admiral Sims's own dispatches and the 
fact that, after a voyage or 3,000 miles, our destroyers were ready to 
go, and did go, into immediate service in the heavy sea duty in the 
Queenstown area. 

CABLEGRAMS AKD REPORTS FROM ADMIRAL SIMS. 

Sims report. May 11, 1917, — Our ships made no demands of consequence upon 
the navy yard faculties after arriving, in spite of the length of their passage 
under adverse conditions. The commander of the division, when questioned by 
the vice admiral as to when his vessels would be ready for duty reported that 
he would be ready that night, as soon as the ships were refueled. » ♦ ♦ 

The vessels themselves caused a great deal of complimentary comment and. 
contrary to expectations, were found to be well equipped for their prospective 
duty, with the single exception of " depth charges." 

Dispatch May 2^, 1917. — States that the Melville arrived In excellent condition. 

Report of Map 26, 1917.-^The sixth division arrived on the evening of the 
24th of May in excellent condition, no repairs betng required. 

Dispatch of June 2^ 6 p, m, — States that the Admiralty desired Sims to re- 
port "officially that the United States destroyer forces which are worltlng Irf 
the Atlantic approaches are rendering most excellent and valuable service.,"'- * 

Report received Jaw 18, 1917. — It is gratifying to be able to report that tbe 
operations of our forces in these waters is proving not only very satisfactory 
but also of marked value to the Allies in overcoming the submarine menace. 
The equipment and construction of our ships had proved adequate and efficient 

The Melville .and the destroyers arrived fully prepared for the duty for which 
they were to be used, and the only additions which have been made to their 
armament or equipment has been the installation of 900 depth charges. 

July 16, 1917. — ^Letter No. 6 announcing the arrival of the Jupiter and Nep- 
tune, convoyed by the Perkins, Jarvis, Walks, and Bterrett, states: "AH four 
destroyers arrived here in excellent condition." 

Letter No. S8, July 19, 1917. — ^Forwards a copy of Commander Pringle's re- 
port, In which he states: "AU destroyers are generally in splendid condition 
and there is every indication that tliey will continue to give efficient service."' 
Since operating with our allies our destroyers have never failed to meet the 
schedule laid down for them, and when they have been called on in advance of 
it they have always responded. 

It has evidently been a source of considerable surprise and satlsfiiction to 
the British authorities to find that our ships have been able to look out for 
themselves. 

Engineering: The machinery of all destroyers is generally in very good 
to excellent condition and is holding up admirably under the trying conditions 
it is subjected to. 

Report of November 28, 1917. — ^Under the heading " Miscellaneous informa- 
tion regarding destroyer force," Admiral Sims states: "The force commander 
is particularly gratified to be able to report the manner in which the de- 
stroyer flotillas are meeting the war demands placed upon them. A great deal 
of indirect commendation is heard and received concerning both the efficiency 
of their operations and the manner in which they stand up to the duty. Within 
the past week the Admiralty has expressed concern as to whether they are 
being driven too hard." 

The above official reports of 1917 by Admiral Sims disprove com- 
pletely his charge of 1920. 
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(6) During the most critical months of the enemy submarlneii oamtmlfir*? 
against the allied lines of communication, the department violated the fundct- 
mental strategical principle of concentration of maximum force in the critioo.1 
area of the conflict. 

Admiral Sims, his repeated assertions indicate, considered that tbi^ 
"critical area" was that of which Queenstown was the center. Tl^e 
American destroyers were, as he recommended, concentrated a.t; 
Queenstown, and operated constantlv from May 4^ 1917, on, from tha t; 
base. Admiral Sims himself statea that the British had sometimes 
only four or five destroyers operating in this " great stretch of water/* 
ana that the number never exceeded 15. Soon after the first division 
of our destroyers reached Queenstown, he stated, the British de- 
stroyers left for other points, and the force there became almost wholly 
American. By the 1st of June we had 24 destroyers and 1 tender 
there; by June 11, 28; by the first week in July, 85, more tiian twice 
as many as the British ever had operating in that area during the 
most critical period. 

(6) The department's representative with the allied admiralties was not sup- 
ported during the most critical months of the war either hy the adequate per- 
sonnel or by the adequate forces that could have been supplied. 

» • 

So far as concerned the personnel on vessels, the evidence shows 
that those sent to Europe were fully manned ; and Capt. Pratt tes- 
tified that " In proportion to the forces he had under him, he (Sims) 
had more trained men and officers than the rest of the Navy." Capt. 
Palmer, who was Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, stated that not 
only were the destroyers sent to Europe fully manned but reserves 
were sent. The evidence is that the personnel of ships operating in 
European waters was entirely adequate. Admiral Sims's allega- 
tions of inadequate personnel, it appears, related almost entirely to 
his own personal staff. He was sent to Europe primarily as an 
information officer, to get in touch with the British Admiralty, secure 
and transmit information and recommendations to the Navy De- 
partment. He was accompanied by his aid, and did not, in the per- 
formance of his duties at that time, require a staff, as the British 
Admiralty had informed Ambassador Paj^e that all information 
would be available to him and a sort of special staff would be created 
in the Admiralty to prepare for him essential information. In addi- 
tion, he had the aid of the United States naval attach^ in London 
and his force; the services of armed guard commanders and naval 
officers temporarily in London ; of Capt. Tobey, of the Supply Corps; 
and of extra officers, such as Commander Daniels, who were sent 
over with destroyers and could be detached by Admiral Sims at any 
time for duty in London. Though he was in the latter part of April 
placed in command of the United States destroyers sent across, and 
in June designated as "Commander of the United States Naval 
Forces Operating in European Waters," Admiral Sims exercised at 
no time during tne war any direct sea command. 

All our destroyers during the first four months of the war oper- 
ated under command of the British admiral at Queenstown, and 
those in that area so continued during the entire period of the war. 
Admiral Sims's complaint of an inadequate staff relates almost en- 
tirely to this period, and whatever may have been his personal in- 
convenience, there is no evidence that there was any lack of essential 
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information or that the operation of forces or the conduct of naval 
affairs was in any wav injuriously affected. Additional trained 
officers were dispatched to him in Juljr, 1917, and his staff waH 
steadily increased from that time on until there was a personnel of 
1,200 at his headquarters in London, including more than 200 officers, 
the largest staff any commanding officer has ever had in the history 
of the rf avy. 

As regards the sending of forces, the evidence shows that the 
large majority of our effective antisubmarine craft was dispatched 
to Europe in the first few weeks of the war; that more than half of 
the total number of modern destroyers had sailed before the end of 
May ; that 35 were in Europe hj the end of June and 5 more sailed 
in July, leaving only 10 or 12 in home waters. Capt. Pratt testi- 
fied: 

We began in the early summer of 1917, with few exceptions, the task of 
withdrawing our few remaining forces of every description from all other 
stations in the world and of focusing them in the war area. The destroyers 
in the PhiUppines were sent through the Ked Sea to the Mediterranean; only 
a few old submarines and small gunboats taken during the Spanish war, to- 
gether with one old monitor, were left in Asiatic waters. All submarine 
chasers built and building, except about five, and all submarines except five 
for training purposes, all destroyers, together with all valuable cargo and 
supply ships, were drawn around to the Atlantic from the Pacific. A division 
of four cruisers, which was later reduced, was maintained in South American 
waters under Admiral Caperton to cooperate with South American countries, 
principally Brazil, which had entered the war. The Caribbean station and 
patrol was arranged in April, after Joint conference with the British com- 
mander in chief and French admirals in our waters, acting as the naval repre- 
sentatives of their respective countries. Our forces in home waters were, ac- 
cording to accepted policy, being reduced to the minimum, and this minimum 
consisted for the most part of some submarine chasers and those yachts, de- 
stroyers, and tugs which were not fit and did not have the steaming radius 
to cross the Atlantic. 

Before the end of hostilities there were 373 United States naval 
vessels operating in European waters, with a personal of over 81,000 
officers and men — more vessels and more men than were in the entire 
Navy before the war. 

(7) The department's commander in the critical area of hostilities was never 
allowed to s^ect his principal subordinates^ and was not even consulted as to 
their assignment. A fundamental principle of the art of command is here 
involved. 

Admiral Sims was not commander in chief, as Secretary Daniels, 
Admiral Benson, and other witnesses pointed out, and the Secretary 
and the Chief of Operations testified that they never entertained for 
a moment the idea that he would be allowed to select his personal 
favorites for important commands. He was, very properly , not given 
authority to decide what officers should serve in Europe. The officers 
placed in important commands, such as Rodman, commanding the 
United States battleships with the British Grand Fleet ; Wilson, com- 
manding the United States naval forces in France ; Niblack, in com- 
mand of our forces at Gibraltar ; Dunn, at the Azores ; Strauss, in com- 
mand of the United States mine forces engaged in laying the North 
Sea barrage, were selected with a view to their special fitness for these 
positions, and all served with signal ability, thoroughly exemplifying 
the wisdom of their choice. "WTiile all were, for convenience, placed 
under the nominal command of Admiral Sims and reported through 
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him, each, of necessity, exercised considerable independence in direct* 
ing the operations of the forces under his commana. 

(8) The Navy Department made and acted upon, decisions concerning opera- 
tions that were being conducted 3,000 miles away, when the conditions were 
such that full Information could not have been in Its possession, thus violating 
an essential precept of warfare that sound decisions necessarily depend upon 
complete Information. 

Admiral Sims himself admitted that the responsibility of making 
decisions on important questions rested upon the department. lie 
had no such authority, and should not have had. Sims was the 
representative of the department in Europe ; Admiral Benson stated 
that he was, in reality, nis aid and subordinate as much as those ia 
Washington, except that he was stationed in London. It was his 
function to transmit information and recommendations, and it was 
the function of the department to make decisions, and transmit to 
Admiral Sims the necessary orders to carry them out. 

Admiral Benson and other officers have testified that the depart- 
ment at all times had sufficient information upon which to base its 
decisions, received not only from Sims but from representatives of all 
the allied admiralties stationed in Washington and from other authori- 
tative sources. They point to the success of our policies and operations 
as evidence of the wisdom of the department's decisions. They state 
that the large majority, but not all, of Admiral Sims's recommenda- 
tions were approved, and cite a number of instances of Sims's rec- 
ommendations which were not approved by the department, and 
which would have proved disastrous had they been adopted. As 
an example, Admiral Sims urged that we send all our antisubmarine 
craft immediately to Europe, suggesting that we could well afford 
to " strip our coasts of seagoing protection." This was disapproved, 
as it was known that the Germans could at any time send their 
submarines to American waters, and could have sunk large quanti- 
ties of shipping and disorganized our commerce and troop trans- 
Eortation, it there was no antisubmarine craft in home waters. 
Wy enough were retained to perform absolutely essential escort 
and patrol duty, and when the German submarines did appear off 
our coasts in May, 1918, these craft saved the situation, and the 
U-boats did not delay for a day the sailing of troop transports and 
supply vessels. Had these few not been retained, not a troop or 
supply ship could have sailed in safety until destroyers had been 
recsdled 3,000 miles from Europe. 

(9) Instead of relying upon the judgment of those who had had actual wai* 
experience In this peculiar warfare, the Navy Department, though lacking not 
only this experience but also lucking adequate Information concerning it, in- 
sisted upon a number of plans that could not be carried out. 

Admiral Sims had had no " actual war experience," either in " this 
peculiar warfare " or any other. The department did rely to a consid- 
erable extent on the judgment of the allied admiralties, but, with all 
their war experience, they frankly acknowledged that they had dis- 
covered no effective way in which to put down the submarine menace. 
Sir John Jellicoe, first sea lord of the British Admiralty, stated that 
they had no plans which seemed at all likely to prove successful, and it 
was only natural and proper that our Navy Department should sug- 
gest every plan that gave any promise of success. One of these plans 
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pi'oposed by our Navy Department, which both Sims and the British 
Admiraltv declared was entirely " unfeasible " and " impracticable," 
was that for a mine barrage across the North Sea, which, after months 
of urging, was at last adopted and proved not only practicable but 
one of the most effective measures that could have been adopted to 
limit or end the activities of the submarine. 

(10) Many of the department's actions so strongly implied a conviction that 
it was the most competent to make decisions concerning the operations in the 
war zone that the result was an impression that it lacked confidence In the 
judgment of its representative on the council of the Allies and Its responsible 
commander in the field. 

It is a fundamental principle that every action on the part of superior authori- 
ties should indicate confidence in subordinates. If such confidence is lacking* it 
Hhould Immediately be restored by ruthlessly changing the subordinate. 

The evidence indicates that the department did repose confidence 
in Admiral Sims, and gave him its cordial support throughout the 
war within the limit of the duties intrusted to him. But it is not as 
Admiral Sims contends, a fundamental principle that "every ac- 
tion " on the part of superior authorities should indicate confidence 
in subordinates. On that theory the department would have been 
compelled to accept and commend every recommendation of Admiral 
Sims. Sims was not infallible; in fact, the testimony shows that his 
judgment was by no means uniformly correct. That the department 
did not adopt every recommendation he made does not imply a lack 
of confidence in him ; but simply discrimination between his sugges- 
tions that seemed feasible and wise, and those which were regarded 
as unwise and ill advised. It is difficult to see how the department, 
unless it resigned all its functions to Sims, could have pursued any 
other course. 

(11) "To interfere with the commander in the field or afloat is one of the 
most common temptations to the Government — ^and is genially disastrous." — 
The Influence of Sea Power Upon History. (Mahan.) 

The Navy Department did not resist this temptation, and its frequent viola- 
tion of this principle was the most dangerous error committed during the naval 
war. 

Admiral Sims, as was pointed out by several witnesses, was neither 
" in the field " nor afloat. He was not commander in chief, but his 
title " Force Commander." He was at no time during the war afloat 
in command of ships. Under the conditions of warfare that ob- 
tained, this maxim of Mahan did not apply. It was the function of 
the department to make decisions and the duty of Sims, always located 
ashore, to carry out its orders, and this can not be regarded in any 
sense as interference with him, any more than were orders and direc- 
tions issued to any other subordinate. 

Capt. Pratt, wno was Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, in 
summing up these charges of Admiral Sims, said (pp. 3666 to 3672) : 

The charges in the testimony amount to : 

((I) Interfering with his command and authority. 

(b) Failure to support him. 

(c) And the very grave one of jeopardizing the allied cause of failing to 
throw our hearts and efforts into the w.^r during the first six months of it. 

The first po!nt, however, in his paper to be noted is the fact that the lessons 
spoken of are criticisms ; and the second point to be noted is that none of these 
criticisms are constructive. These criticisms are aimed directly at the Office 
of Operations, and at its chief, the Chief of Naval Operations who was the co!»- 
trolling and coordinating military head of all our naval operations during tlie 
war. 
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Admiral Sims in his office In Ix>ndon was not the commander in the Held or 
afloat in the sense indicated by Mahan. This was a war of logistics and the 
tactical operations of our naval forces at the front were the preliminaries to 
the great effort being carried on elsewhere. Nowhere had our great naval 
fleet been assembled in one mass ready to come to grips with the enemy. 
Admiral Sims was the commander of the divisions in the advance, but he was 
not the general who commanded the whole Army. The similarity of his ix)si- 
tion to that of Oen. Pershing, which he has remarked upon in this testimony, 
only continued during such time as our Army was distributed amongst the 
Allies. When the Army united as an individual army under our own leaders, 
with Pershing in general command, then the positions of Pershing and Sims, 
became different He was the assistant to the chief of naval operations at 
the front He was not the chief of naval operations, nor the commander in 
chief of the fleet. It is necessary to consider these points, because many of 
Admiral Sims*s contentions relative to the interference of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, which he complains of, seem to me to be based on a misconception 
of his position relative to that of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The Office of Naval Operations — that office which is charged with the prepara- 
tion and operation of the fleet and of all naval forces, committed errors, some 
of which were as stated in Admiral Sims's letter; but that we in particular, 
and the Navy Department in general, did not enter whole-heartedly into the 
campaign I can with authority deny. How we could best get into the cam- 
paign in the shortest time was all we thought about. With all the foresight 
imaginable, with all the preparation possible, it takes time to get into a war in 
full force. The problems which confronted us were stupendous, and Admiral 
Sims seems to have overlooked these difficulties, or at least he has not men- 
tioned them. His was the task of asking for things, ours the work of sup- 
plying them. 

There were not issued to Admiral Sims any Instructions beyond the simpIe^ 
statement of July 3, 1917, above referred to, for the reason that the depart- 
ment did not, during the entire war change its general attitude toward the 
policy therein indicated, though it allowed itself the right, from time to time, 
to make such concessions as would best further the allied cause. It was best 
fltting tha|: this broad outline of our naval policy should go to the State De- 
partment direct and that Admiral Sims should be furnished with a copy. The 
department relied on him, in close touch with the Allies, while tpiided by its 
fundamental principles, to formulate all general war plans within the area 
of his command and to send them back to us as the basis upon which we 
could begin our work. Plan after plan of his was handled that way. It is a 
proof of the cooperation we gave him that these matters were handled in this, 
manner. 

To-day I can find nothing in the evidence presented which makes me chanfsre 
my mind as to the soundness in the main of the policies indicated as the 
department's policies. In war the Secretary of the Navy must lean on his 
naval advisor, the Chief of Naval Operations, who, with his aids, must assume 
the responsibility of the general conduct of the naval operations of the war. 
Subject to instant removal from office by the Secretary if he is derelict in 
his duties or fails to have the broad grasp of the situation which the gravity 
of war necessitates, the naval head must have military control in naval 
matters and must accept the responsibility for the same. This situation was 
accepted — the operations of war conducted along these lines. To have inter- 
fered in military matters would have been folly, and this the Secretary <»f 
the Navy (for he represents the Navy Department) did not do, so far us plans, 
policy and operations are concerned, at any time when I was Acting Chief of 
Naval* Operations while Admiral Benson was absent abroad. The competency 
of the military head to make decisions on military matters was not questioncnl. 
That there were delays, that there were mistakes, that it took time before we 
got into the war in full force is fully and frankly admitted, but that the 
guiding and directing heads in Washington of our Naval Establishment had 
in the main any misconception of their mission or lacked in their willingness 
to fully cooperate with the Allies I deny. 

Admiral Sims has presented his evidence against the department, and 
particularly against the office of operations, with a great array of facts. Facts 
are like bricks— properly assembled they form an imposing edifice, but if 
this structure is to be enduring these facts must be united by the cement ot 
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aound reason. In making • any Just estimate of the situation which con- 
fronted our Navy, both at its entry into and during the progress of the war, 
no one man*s opinion, however important be his post, can be given undue 
weight, but all of the conditions and influences here and abroad which acted 
on our naval war problems as a whole must be put in the balance and weighed. 
Tbis problem was never localized. Our total naval effort had to be so ad- 
jasted that its weight was thrown to greatest advantage against the enemy 
forces as a whole. To this end it was necessary that we coordinate both 
abroad and at home our efforts with those of all our allies and with our own 
military and civil forces. This the Nav^ did -successfully, as its record shows. 

BREACH OF CX)NFIDENCE — REFLECTION ON A FELIiOW OFFICER. 

The most surprising statement made by Admiral Sims, in all the 
complaints, allegations, and charges, contained in his letter, is that 
in paragraph 7 : 

Brief orders were delivered to me verbally in Washington. No formal in- 
structions or statement of the Navy Department's plans or policy were received 
at the time, though I received the following explicit admonition : " Don't let the 
British pull the wool over your eyes; it is none of our business pulling their 
chestnuts out of the fire. We would as soon fight the British as the Germans." 

Asked by the chairman by whom and under what circumstances 
the alleged remarks were made, Admiral Sims said : 

When I came out from the Secretary's room, or Just before I went in — I can 
not remember now which — ^in somebody else's oflice, I think it was the office of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, and while my recollection is not clear 
on that, I think he was present, at all events he told me that he was present, 
and it was there that the admonition in question was given to me by a certain 
official of the Navy Department. As I said before, I wanted to avoid all per- 
sonalities, and I should much prefer now to relate the incident and explain 
why I put it in my letter, without referring to the name of the individual. 

The Chairman. I think the name of the individual should be brought out. 
Admiral Sims, and the committee would like to have you give it. 

Admiral Sims. The person who gave me the admonition was Admiral Benson, 
the Chief of Naval Operations. I had no interview with him. I received no 
instructions from him. The remark was preceded by nothing and was followed 
by- nothing. It was told to me in all seriousness, and with bitterness, and I 
turned around and left the office immediately. 

The Chairman. Was anyone present in the room when he told it to you? 

Admiral Sims. That is where my recollection of that particular incident is 
not clear, but Admiral Palmer has told me that he was in the room at the time, 
and that he remembers a remark of that character being made, although he is 
not able to recall exactly what is was. 

The Chairman. There was no one else present excepting Admiral Palmer? 

Admiral Sims. As far as I can recollect that was, as I remember now, pretty 
late in the afternoon of the day that I arrived in Washington. 

The next day I had to go to the Navy Department to get papers, etc., before 
leaving, and I met Admiral Benson again, not in his own office or in that office, 
and there, in the presence of a number of officers, whether within their hearing 
or whether they heard or not I do not know, he repeated to me exactly the same 
remark, preceded by nothing and followed by nothing. 

The Chairman. You do not remember who the officers were? 

Admiral Sims. I do not know who they were, but I could probably find out. 
About six months later in my office in Paris he made a similar statement; at 
least, to the effect that I was not to allow the British to pull the wool over my 
eyes or to pull their chestnuts out of the Are, or something to that effect. I will 
admit that I had completely forgotten the incident. It was recalled to my mind 
by a member of my staff who was present and who heard it. I think that the 
rea.son that I did not remember that distinctly was because I regarded this as a 
personal idiosyncrasy of the admiral. I had known the general opinion that 
he was intensely anti-British, but it did not affect me particularly. 

The Chairman. I think It should be made perfectly clear that Admiral Benson 
in his second statement did not state to you that he would as soon fight the 
British as the Germans. 
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Admiral Sims. Not at all ; no. 

The Chaibkan. To be fair to Admiral Benson that ouglit to be made very 
clear. 

Admiral Sims. I want to make that very clear. He did not, of course, say 
that. I have regarded this matter simply as personal prejudice, you may say, 
on the part of Admiral Benson. 

I would also lilce to say that I have always had the best possible relations witli 
Admiral Benson. I regarded him as an upstanding and honest man, who has ex- 
ceedingly strong convictions, and who is very firm in adherence to these con- 
victions. I believe everything he has done during the war has been done con- 
cientlously and to get along with the war. I believe that it is due to Admiral 
Benson alone that I was given the opportunity to serve in this war as the 
commander of the forces abroad. In fact, he told me that his I nsi stance upon 
my being put in command of those forces abroad had brought upon him the 
enmity of pretty much all the senior officers of the Navy, that being due to 
the fact that when I was appointed I was the last name on the list of rear 
admirals in the Naval Register at that time. I state this in order to make it 
clear that there is nothing whatever personal about this. 

Now, my reason for putting it in the letter may not be so clear to a civilian 
as it is to a military man, but the spiritual foundation of every war is the will 
to victory, and if any man, no matter how honest, has an Invincible prejudice 
against the people that we are fighting alongside of, it is very probable that it 
has an unconscious influence upon him; and that is the rea.son that in sub- 
mitting this letter for the consideration of the Navy Department I put that in 
there, as one of the most important things in the letter, that if ever we go into 
a war again we want to make'sure that the spiritual foundation of our organiza- 
tion, the will to victory, is sound. 

When Admiral Benson appeared before the committee he had no 
prepared statement, but confined himself to answering questions 
asked. In his answers he made it clear that when Admiral oims was 
ordered to London in the latter part of Marchj 1917, he gave him no 
official instructions, but his instructions were given him by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He said, with reference to the allegation that he 
haa warned Sims against letting the British pull the wool over his 
eyes, etc., he did not recall the words. Here is his reply, in answ^er 
to an inquiry whether he recalled making such a statement : 

Admiral Benson. I do not. It would be Impossible for me to repeat the 
language that I used to Admiral Sims. So I recall it, the conversation I had 
with Admiral Sims took place in Admiral Palmer's ofllce. Admiral Palmer was 
the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, or personnel division, and the question 
of definite Instructions to Admiral Sims — they were given by the Secretary, or 
some one else, not by me. As I recall it, he did not even come into my ottice. 
When I was asked as to his being selected, I strongly approved It, and the 
conversation that he refers to must have been that one, because I can not recall 
any other. Just what language I used It would be Impossible for me to say. I 
will say, however, that I felt very strongly on the situation, and I probably used 
very forcible language, and impressed upon him tlie seriousness of the situation 
and the Importance of being very careful that his feelings toward tlie British did 
not lead him Into any indiscretion. The language I used I can not recall. 

As to his second advice given when Admiral Benson went abroad, 
Admiral Benson testified that he told Admiral Sims that " a feeling 
was growing up that he (Sims) was being unduly influenced by the 
British and that I would advise him as a friend to be more careful 
about it, for his own sake as for the sake of the duty he was per- 
forming," I said, " You have not been at home for some time, and 
simply as a friendly act to you I want to tell you what the feeling 
is at home, that vou are gradually creating an impression with the 
people at home that you are entirely too favorable to the British, 
and I simpjly advise you as a friend to be more careful with your 
remarks, with your speeches, and things of that kind, because if you 
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are not I am afraid you will create a prejudice that will do you hann 
in the future." 

This explanation by Admiral Benson of friendly counsel to a 
brother officer evidences a spirit highly commendable, and, in the 
light of his motive and his friendship for Admiral Sims, leaves 
no ground for the latter's charge reflecting upon Admiral Benson's 
early, complete, and whole-hearted consecration to the duty of doing 
evei^hing possible to win the war. 

Admiral Sims said on cross-examination : '' I have alwavs had the 
best possible relation with Admiral Benson. I regard him as an 
upstanding and honest man. I believe everything he has done during 
the war has been done conscientiously, and to get along with the war," 
and yet almost in the very next breath he actually charges that Admi- 
ral Benson's "invincible prejudice had an unconscious influence" 
upon him, and the clear implication is that he therefore lacked " the 
will to victory." These two conflicting statements disclose the fact 
that the " inconvincible prejudice " of Admiral Sims exerts at least 
an "unconscious influence" upon his testimony reflecting unjustly 
upon Admiral Benson and the Navy. When he declared that Admiral 
Benson is " an upstanding and honest man " he gave direct and irre- 
futable denial to his own unwarranted suggestion of the lack of " the 
wiU to victory." Indeed, a careful reading of the testimony and 
extracts from his writing as introduced in evidence shows that Sims 
contradicts nearly all his statements which reflect upon the naval 
adniinistration and naval operations. Many examples like the above 
could be quoted. 

Admiral Benson testified that he "never had any idea that we 
WQuld possibly fight on the -'de of Germany,'^ and that if he used 
the language attributed to him at all it could have been used " merely 
as a figure of speech to impress upon him (Sims) the delicacy of the 
situation and the importance of conducting himself with great care." 
The whole of the testimony of Benson and Sims justifies this con- 
clusion, and shows that the impression calculated to injure Admiral 
Benson was without just foundation. 

It is submitted that in making public any instruction or admoni- 
tion made to him by any officer or official of the Navy Department in 
connection with such a confidential mission Admiral Sims committed 
a breach of confidence of which it was not believed any United States 
naval officer could be guilty. 

That, in making public a statement which reflected on the good 
faith of a department of our Government, and might disturb our cor- 
dial relations with a friendly country, Admiral Sims was guilty of an 
act that would be unpatriotic in a private citizen and that, uttered 
by a responsible officer of the United States Navy, deserves the sever- 
est condemnation. 

That such a statement, put forth as if it represented the views of 
the Navy Department, was an unfounded and unwarranted misrep- 
resentation of the attitude of the department and its responsible 
officials. 

That this statement had no part in any " naval lessons of the war." 
and indicates, despite Admiral Sims's protestations to the contrary, 
that it was placed in the letter with the sole object of impugning the 
motives of responsible officials of the Navy Department. 
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That Admiral Sims's own testimony revealed that his memorjr 
not entirely clear as the exact phraseology of the remarks, the cir- 
cumstances under which they were made, or who was present at the 
time. Admiral Benson said he remembered only that he gave a cau- 
tion to Admiral Sims, which, under the circumstances, m view of 
Admiral Sims's former indiscretions, he believed necessary, that he 
could not deny Admiral Sims's allegation, as he did not remember 
the exact language used ; but that such an idea as ^' fighting th« Brit- 
ish " never entered his mind ; that he then, and at all tim*s, heartily 
favored cooperation with the Allies and that was the main feature of 
his policy as was exemplified by his course and official and personal 
acts during the entire war. 

That, in holding that such a feeling affected the *' will to victory " 
of the Chief of Operations, Admiral Sims has made an unwarranted 
reflection upon a fellow officer and has sought, in a reprehensible way, 
to damage his official superior and the then responsible technical head 
of the service of which he is a member. 

EMINENTLY PROPER FOR BENSON TO HAVE WARNED SIMS AGAINST ANX 

tlNNEUTRAL UTTERANCE OR ACTION. 

From matters brought out at this hearing, as well as Admiral Sims's 
previous indiscretions, it is easy to understand why Admiral Benson 
considered it necessary to warn him against any unneutral Utterance 
or action, and in so doing to use forcible language. The United 
States was not then at war. No one knew then when we would be 
at war and until Congress had declared a state of war it was the duty 
of every naval officer to guard against any word or act that might 
involve his country or seem to commit it to action with any of the 
belligerents. Admiral Sims was being dispatched on a delicate and 
highly confidential mission to England. His pro-British prejudices 
were well known, for in a time of profound peace he had in a speech 
at the Guildhall, in London, December 3, 1910, declared : 

If the time ever comes when the British Empire is seriously menaced by an 
external enemy, it is my opinion that you may count upon every man, every 
dollar, every drop of blood of your kindred across the sea. 

President Taft, pointing out the gravity of the offense and char- 
acterizing Sims's utterance as "not only a blunder but a fault for 
which his Government can not excuse him " directed that " a public 
reprimand be given to Commander Sims," saying that " his offense 
has been so conspicuous that the action of the department in reproving 
it should be equally so." 

Secretary Meyer, publishing President Taft's letter, issued the' 
following statement : 

A public reprimand Is hereby administered to Commander W. S. Sims, United 
States Navy, and will be entered upon his official record. The gravamen of the 
offense is so clearly set forth In the above-quoted communication from the 
President tliat no additional remarks appear necessary to indicate to the naval 
service the lack of tact and knowledge of the plain duty of an officer of the Navy 
exhibited by Commander Sims upon the occasion mentioned and to prevent a 
repetition of such a regrettable occurrence. 

Admiral Sims's dispatches, recommendations, actions, and utter- 
ances during the war disclosed his tendency to view every policy and 
action from the British standpoint, even to the extent of rejecting 
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practically every plan proposed by. the Navy Department that did not 
entirely comport with the ideas of the British Admiralty. 

In one of his first dispatches, that of April 18, 1917, he concluded : 

To best of my knowledge and experience we should adopt present British 
methods and base further developments only upop actual experience in coopera- 
tion with them. 

This dispatch was in reply to Secretary Daniels's inquiry, sent when 
the Bureau of Ordnance presented its proposal of the North Sea and 
Dover mine barrages, asking whethfer it was not practicable to 
blockade the German coast and make practically impossible the egress 
and ingress of submarines. Admiral Sims replied that such a 
blockade had been " found quite unfeasible," and, as seen above, sug- 
gested that the Navy Department adopt " present British methods," 
and propose no new plans of its own, though Sims knew, as Admiral 
Jellicoe admitted, that the British methods then in use had* failed and 
the Admiralty had no plans that gave any promise of success. 
. Sims continually .urged that all American forces sent to Europe 
be concentrated in British .waters, even resenting the establishinent 
of bases at Brest, Bordeaux, and Gibraltar, and characterize-s the 
sending of vessels to other than British waters as a " dispersion of 
forces. 

Sims suggested that we strip our coasts entirely of seagoing pro- 
tection and send all our antisubmarine craft to Europe. Sims sug- 
gested that we regard our battleship as a support or reserve of the 
British Grand Fleet and submit to its complete control and dii^ection, 
saying in his report of July 16, 1917 (p. 5309) :. 

It is unquestionable. that efficiency would be greatly improve<] if any one 
of the AUlefl— Italy, France, England, or the United States — were selected to 
direct all operations, the others merely keeping the ^ne selected fully, informed 
of their resources available and subinitting to complete control and direction iu 
regard to the utilization of those resources. * 

The first conrse 9pen to us which naturally occurs to mind is that we should 
look upon onr service as part of the combined alUed service, of whicli th^ 
British Grand Fleet is the main body and a)l other allied naval forces dlB* 
loosed throughout the world as necessary branches thereof 

This conception views our battleship fleet as a support or reserve of the 
allied main body (the British Grand Fleet), and would lead tp utilizing oiir 
other forces to fill in; weak spots of and to strengthen allied lines, both 
offensively and defensively, wherever necessary. 

Sims urged that the planning and directing end of . our Navy De- 
partment be moved bodily to Paris or London' (meaning London) , 
^ leaving behind in Washington only the organization for insuring 
support and coordination of material effort/' 

Suns magnified the work of the British and minimized the efforts 
of our own r^^avyj one example being his speech to American journal- 
ists in London, October 10, 1918, in which he said ; 

Another idea was sometimes in the American mind, that the American Navy 
had been doing. ^ bulk of the business over here — at least a halt That was 
not correct. There were about 5,000 antisubmarine craft operating day atid 
night, and the American craft numbered 160, or 3 per cent. The figures were 
about the same in the Mediterranean. 

Again, Americans' seemed to regard It as a miracle of their Navy that they 
had got a milUon and a half troops here in n* few months and had protected 
them on the way. " We didn't do that," said Admiral Sims. " Great Britain did, 
She brought over two- thirds of them and escorted one-half. We escort only one- 
third of the merchant vessels that come here." 

68065—21 8 
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Sims, in his reply to the President's dispatch of July 4, 1917, said : 

Depend upon the fact, which I believe to be true, that regardless of any 
future developments we can always count upon the support of the British Navy. 
I have been assured th.s by important Government officials. 

Sims, in a conversation with Senator Glass and Congressmen: 
Byrnes and Whaley, in Paris, October 30, 1918, told of the magnificent 
progress made by the British armies and stated that the armistice 
would have to be granted owing to the breakdown of transportation 
behind the American lines and Pershing's inability to break througli 
the German lines, and minimized our operations upon the sea in the 
war, and in a later conversation in London again spoke of the small- 
ness of our naval effort and said that in time of peace we should seek 
to play no part at all ; deplored the efforts to build up an American 
merchant marine ; and declared that England must necessarily control 
the seas and we could rely upon her providing a merchant marine to 
transport our goods to foreign markets. The following is quoted 
from Congressman Byrnes's speech, delivered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and quoted in his testimony before this committee on 
Tuesday, February 10, 1920: 

On October 30, with my colleagues, I saw Admiral Sims, who was then lo 
Paris. I shall never forget that interview. The armistice had been re- 
quested by the enemy. Sims told us of the magnificent progress ma:le by the 
British on the English front, and as we listened he proceeded to tell us that 
the armistice would have to be granted because Pershing had been unable to 
break through the German lines owing to the absolute breakdown of trans- 
portation behind the American lines. With pathos in his voice he told us 
how unfortunate It was that this breakdown occurred at so crlt'cal a moment. 
In amazement we listened, and in the monologue he delivered he proceeded 
to tell us that while the Americans believed their Navy was working wonders, 
that as a matter of fact we had but 3 per cent of the antisubmarine craft fn 
English waters ; that Great Britain had brought over tw^o-thirds of our troops 
and ha a escorted one-half of them. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

While in London, in visiting the naval headquarters to secure information as 
to the departure of ships, w^e again met Admral Sims. He courteously in- 
vited us to his office and, evidently forgetting that he had delivered his lec- 
ture to us in Paris, he again proceeded to impress upon us the small part 
«nr Navy played in the war, reciting the figures stated above and which I 
have proved to be false. Not satisfied with telling us how small a part we 
played upon the sea in time of war, he proceeded to tell us that in time of 
peace we should seek to play no part at all. He expressed the hope that we 
would not be led astray by the agitation for a merchant marine. He declared 
that England, because of her geographical location, must necessarily control 
the seas and that we could rely upon her at all times providing a merchant 
marine to transport our goods to foreign markets. When I took issue with 
him he stated that even if we entertained the view that it would be desirable 
for the United States to possess a merchant marine, that It was Impossible 
because we could not compete with Great Britain; that it would be necessary 
to pay subsdies for which our people would never stand ; and that It was the 
part of wisdom for us to develop the great VVest and leave the sea to Great 
Britain. With that Government he said we would never have any trouble, 
and Great Britain could be depended upon at all times to care for our business 
upon the seas. 

Sims stated to Congressman Carlin in London in December, 1918, 
that " England had protected us upon the seas and we could always 
rely upon her to do so, and that in view of this friendship there was 
no necessity for us to desire a navy which would in any way equal 
that of Great Britain." The following letter from Congressman 
Carlin was presented to this committee : 
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Wabhington, D. C, April 20, 1920, 
Hon. JosEPHus Daniels, 

Secretary of the Navj/, Washinpton, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: It hiis been in my mind some time to write you 
witti -reference to a conversation I had with Admiral Sims in Loudon in I)e- 
cenil>or. 1918. At that time I was a Member of Congress, had bee;i reelected 
to tlie present Congress, and was traveling with my young son in Europe. 

Wliile in Ix>ndon I went to the American embassy to inquire as to Admiral 
Sims^s headquarters, as I wished to call and pay my respects. Just ns I was 
leaving the embassy, on my way to Admiral Sims's oflflce. I met the admiral 
on tlie street, stopped him, and introduced myself, and then entered Into a 
conversation with him which lasted about 5 or 10 minutes. During the con- 
versfttlon, which was almost exclusively with reference to our Navy and its 
operations, in my enthusiasm I remarked that our Navy had been of great 
importance during the war and had accomplished splendid results. The ad- 
miral promptly disabused my mind of this view, and while I do not attempt 
to Quote him exactly, yet I recall distinctly that his statement was to the effect 
tl)at our Navy was small and ineffective as compared with the British Navy, 
and our achievements had amounted to but little during the war ; that England 
had protected us upon the seas and we could always rely upon her to do so; 
and that in view of this friendship there was no necessity for us to desire a 
15avy which would In any way equal that of Great Britain. I was surprised 
at the admiral's statement, and politely but plainly told him so. When I bid 
him good-by I remember that I stated to my son, who was with me, tliat the 
admiral should be In the British Navy and on their pay roll and not on ours. 
I do not know whether you care to make use of this letter, but ss 1 am 
strongly of the opinion that the American people are entitled to know the full 
viewpoint of Admiral Sims with reference to our Navy, you are at liberty to 
make such us^ of it as you may see fit. 
Sincerely, yours, 

C. C. Oablin. 

Sims, in January, 1918, opposed the creation of an independent 
American Army, favoring the brigading of our troops with the 
British. He admitted, under cross-examination, that he favored this 
policy at that time ; and that the following, which he wrote to Ad- 
miral Sir Ijewis Bayly, the British Commander at Queenstown, 
January 24, 1918, expressed his views : 

You will be interested to know that the question I mentioned to you about 
the best way to use the man power of America on the western front is now up 
for very serious consideration* It has evidently been presented on the other 
side with very grreat force, because the chief of our war staff, who has recently 
passed through London and who Is a member of the allied war council, is of the 
opinion that we should utilize this man power in the way indicated in our dis- 
cussion when I was at Queenstown. He believes that If we persist in the 
original scheme of organizing a large army based upon new ports, with ade- 
quate means of transportation, etc., that our Army could not be made effec- 
tive until 1910. The whole matter will come before the allied war council and 
be considered by the prime ministers of the countries most concerned and 
doubtless a decision will be forthcoming before long. I don't see how this deci- 
sion can be anything much different from what we believe it should be. 

In this connecticm, if the decision is made as indicated above, it wUl change 
to a certain extent the employment of our various groups of destroyers. Ac- 
cording to the general, the scheme would be not to proceed with the develop- 
ment of the facilities in the ports on the west coast of France, but to let them 
remain as th(»y are and to use these ports for the supply of the troops already 
in there and for the supply of their reinforcements, and to divert the tonnage 
which is ffow carrying in all equipment and installation for handling a big 
army, to the bringing of troops into the western ports of the British Isles in 
order tliat they may be passed through the British camps to the western front 

If this is the decision it will mean tJiat there will be few army convoys going 
into the west coast of France and consequently that these can be handled only 
by the destroyers now based on France with the possible addition of a certain 
number from Queenstown. 
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On the other hand, there wouM be more troop convoys coming in either to the 
north or the soutli of Irelnnd. and provision would have to be made to esc4>rt 
tlicse additional convoys. However, this is a bridge that does not need to Ik* 
crossed until we get to it. 

Regarding this letter Admiral Sims said (p. 693) : "I was report- 
ing to him what Gen. Bliss had told me, and what he told me he was 
going to put up to our Government when he went back " (that is the 
brigading of our troops with the British). 

(ren. Bliss, in a letter to the Secretary of War, March 23, 1920. 
which appears in the record (pp. 888-892) , declared : 

I have a carbon copy of every communication, of whatsoever kind, written 
by me to or for any person whatsoever, from the time of our entry into ttie 
war and on any subject relating to the war. Not only at no time did I make any 
recommendation for the brigading of American troops with the British Army, 
but the truth is exactly the reverse. The only times that I ever came In 
contact with Admiral Sims in Europe were while I was with the American 
mission (the so-called House mission) in London between the 8th and 22d of 
November, 1917. During that entire time the idea of the brigading or amalga- 
mation of American troops with foreign armies liad not, so far as I know, entered 
into the head of anyone. As my report to you dated December 18, 191 T, 
clearly shows, all British military and political men were urging the sending 
of complete American divisions for the purpose of having in Europe an 
Amrican national army. I had carried to Europe the information that tlie 
United States hc^ed by about the 1st of June, 1918, to have in France 12 com- 
plete and equipped American divisions. In every interview tliat I had in Iiondon 
from November 8 to Novemb^ 22 British military and political men urged 
that this effort must be doubled and that by tlie end of the sprlnjg of that year 
we should have in France not less than 24 divisions. In Paris, from November 
28 to December 6, 1917, the same demand was made. And all of my work in 
London and Paris while on the Anaerjcan mission was directed, in seeing hov»r 
we could secure the equipment and the transportation for the larger American 
army which the Allies were then demanding of us. In respect to the few 
American troops then beginning to arrive in England on commercial liners, 
the record rfiows that jny only Interest was In seeing how we could most quickly 
get them to Southampton and thence across the channel to .France. The 
idea of " brigading " complete divisions with other groups is an absurdity. 
During the battle our divisions were at times used to meet an emwgency in 
connection with dther British or French divisions, but In the same way French 
divisions were used with our troops. At no time during the American mission's 
visit to Europe did I hear even the suggestion that our troops would be brigaded, 
either in large or smWl bodies, with foreign troops. 

A memorandum on the same subject, dated January 14, 1918, 
marked "Admiral Sims's personal files " (a copy of which was in the 
same file of the London Historical Section in which was Sims's letter 
of Jan. 24, 1918, to Admiral Bayly), was presented by Senator 
Pittman in his cross-examination of Admiral Sims, who said he did 
not write it ; that it was evidently someone writing to him his opinion ; 
that the probability was that it was a memorandum sent to him for 
his information by Dr. Page, the American ambassador in London. 
This memorandum, which was read by Senator Pittman, was as fol- 
lows (pp. 696-698) : 

There was a small dinner last night at which were present Balfour, Cecil, and 
Reading, and the host, a very Important person. There was present also another 
man who holds somewhat radical views as to the most efficient wal^to employ 
America's man power on the western front instead of organizing a sepArate 
Army with its own lines of communication and supply. 

The gentlemen above mentioned were greatly intereste<l in the expression o* 
these views and highly approved of thenj, and the discussion turned upon th* 
means to realize them. 
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During the discussion the following facts were brought out: 

Fii-st. This propobition was presented by the House niissian upon its return 
home. 

( Adminil Sims here commented, " Gen. Bliss was with the House mission.") 

Second. The President asked Pershing for his views as to the advisability of 
tne scheme, and in case he did not approve it to state why he did not approve. . 

Third. Gen. Robertson went to France to discuss the matter with Pershing 
and came back " much disappointed." 

Manifestly, the pressure in favor of the scheme is increasing. It is becoming ' 
apparent that the bulk of the tonnage assigned to transport the Army is being 
used to bring over the material to create the facilities for handling and supply- 
ing a projected army so large that it can probably never be landed In France — at 
least not in time to get into the game. 

It is believed that the pressure Is now or soon will be such as to endanger the 
positions of those who continue to oppose the scheme. It is of course desirable 
to Increase this pressure as soon and as much as pos.sib)e. 

The reasons in favor of the scheme are so plain and simple as to be readily 
understood by the man on the street. 

The reasons opposed to it are purely sentimental — National and State pride 
and ambition for personal distinction. There is no sound . military reason 
against it. 

Therefore, it is of the first Importance that this matter be clearly explained 
to the man on the street. 

It Is up to you and the men of your cloth. 

That memorandum, marked "Admiral Sims's personal files/' waS 
unsigned, and the admiral emphatically denied that he wrote it. 
However, it will be seen that it is strikingly similar in many respects 
to the letter he wrote Admiral Bayly 10 days later, and it is appar- 
ent that the writer of that memorandum would not have sent it to 
Admiral Sims if he had known the admiral's ideas on the subject and 
believed him to have been in sympathy with the proposal. Whoever 
wrote it, the memorandum discloses that there was a movement on 
foot in London, of which Sims was cognizant, to prevent the forma- 
tion of an independent American Armj'; that Gen. Pershin^ was op- 
posed to it ; that pressure was being brought to " endanger the posi- 
tions " of those who opposed the scheme ; and that the author of the 
memorandum was urging that this pressure be " increased as soon and 
as much as possible," and was so writing to Admiral Sims. 

MISLEADING AND WHOLLY INCORRECT "DEDUCTIONS." 

Asked by Chairman Hale, if, when war was declared, every ship 
was in perfect condition, fully manned and ready to proceed at once 
to its appointed station, witnesses, of course, replied in the negative. 
They pointed out that no navy or no ship ever was 100 per cent per- 
fect; that a number of ships were, as is always the case, in need of 
repairs and that those dispatched to Europe were sent to navy yards 
in order to fit them out for distance service. Some vessels of older 
types which had been in reserve or in ordinaiy were not in full com- 
mission. But the fact that nearly all were in commission and op- 
erating within a few weeks after war was declared, indicates that 
but few required extended impairs before they could be put into 
service, and these were mainly old vessels, the effective fighting ships 
which composed the active fleet being in better condition than ever 
before. 

Two or three witnesses complained of a shortage of personnel for 
the new and unexpected duties that devolved upon the Navy during, 
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the war. This was to be expected when so large a number of ships 
ordinarily held in reserve are put into full commission, and ,the 
suddeen withdrawal of hundreds of gunners to furnish amied 
guards for merchant vessels caused a temporary shortage in the 
assigned crews of battleships. But the records show, as Rear Ad- 
miral Washington, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, pointed out, 
that there was sufficient personnel at the time war was declared to 
man all the fighting ships and ready for assignment at a day'^s 
notice, with a surplus of 23,900 available for other ships and shore 
stations. Previous to the declaration of war there was not, of 
course, anything like enough personnel to meet all demands created 
by war, as many new tasks not previously contemplated, such as 
arming merchantmen and manning troop and cargo transports, 
were imposed upon the Navy, which new functions, never before ex- 
pected of the Navy, grew to an enlisted strength of half a million. 

SECURED ENOUGH PERSONNEL TO MEET ALL WAR DEMANDS. 

But recruits poured in by the thousand, and the Navy was enabled 
to meet all war demands. Capt. Palmer, who was Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation from August, 1916, until October, 1918, tes- 
tified : 

ActuaUy, In coming down to the definite preparation of personnel, we worked 
out a sheet, which was good for a year in advance, from the knowledge we had 
of the things that ought to be undertaken and from the orders we had from 
the Chief of Naval Operations. So that we knew at any time where we were 
going to train, and where, at all the different schools, training stations, and 
colleges, and just how long it would probably take to (leliver these men to the 
Navy ; that is, to follow out what the Chief of Naval Operations wanted us to do. 

In all this work, as it continued during the war, every activity of naval 
operations, whether afloat or ashore, was carried out, certainly to the extent of 
numbers of officers and men. That is, we had the men and officers ready by 
the time the ships weoe ready to start ; but, of course, that Is not saying they 
were trained. They were trained as well as they could be in the time that had 
been given us. 

In answer to questions by Senator Trammell, Capt. Palmer said : 

I had the personnel actually ready at the seaports to put on vessels before the 
vessels were ready. We never had a delay of a vessel on account of not 
having the officers and men, but I will not say that they were very highly- 
trained. 

Though Admiral Mayo, commander in chief of the fleet; Ad- 
miral Kodman, Admiral Wilson, and Admiral Strauss, who com- 
manded battleships; Admiral Badger, head of the General Board, 
and Admiral Fletcher, a member of the board, both former com- 
manders in chief; and the responsible technical officers of opera- 
tions and the Navy Department had all testified to the high state 
of efficiency that existed in the fleet at the time war was declared, 
Chairman Hale introduced, toward the end of the hearings, an un- 
signed and unattested paper containing certain so-called "deduc- 
tions," which he said showed " that we went into the war with two- 
thirds of our fleet not in proper material condition for instant war 
service abroad, and requiring two months of repair on an average, 
and with but 10 per cent of the fleet up to full war complement, 
and 90 per cent of it with less than three-fifths of its full war 
complement." 
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The "deductions" being at such complete variance with the 
testimony given bj'^ officers of the fleet and technical officials of the 
Xavy Department, and it being apparent that they had not been 
made by any competent authority, immediate protest was made 
against their introduction as evidence. Asked who had made these 
"deductions," Chairman Hale said they had been "made up in his 
office" — by whom he did not state — and that they were based on 
figures furnished by an officer of the Navy Department in response 
to questions from the chairman. The chairman, or whoever com- 
piled this document, had placed the various ships under the head- 
ings, " Fit to fight " and " Not fit to fight." Senator Pittman 
pjointed out that the table on which it was alleged these "deduc- 
tions" were based made no such classifications, but that in com- 
pliance with Senator Hale's specific inquiries the vessels were classi- 
fied under the headings, "Full commission," "Reserve," "Out of 
commission," "Ordinary," "Operating with reduced complement," 
"Very old vessels," "Jfever had full complements on board," and 
that from those divisions the chairman was " making up an entirely 
different division" and handing it in as some one's conclusions 
when these could have no weight at all unless made by some one 
competent to form such a conclusion. Senator Pittman objected 
to the introduction of this document on the ground that it was not 
evidence, being neither signed nor sworn to, its accuracy not having 
been established and there being no opportunity to question the 
author as to the accuracy of his compilations or his competence to 
formulate any such conclusions. 

Secretary Daniels protested strongly against the introduction of 
any such deductions, made up by one incompetent to determine the 
correctness of his conclusions, and the insertion as evidence, by one 
who was not a witness, of an unsigned and unattested document the 
correctness of which could only be determined by experts, and upon 
which they should be cross-examined. 

Senator Pittman, in his protest, said (p. 7363) : 

I think any witness can come here as a witness the same as any other 
witness am] pive liis ttstimony, and then he will he subject to cross-exnmination 
as to his qualifications to give testimony — as to his ability, a» to his knowle<lj?e 
of such matters, as to how he arrives at certain fifTuros, or not. In other words, 
it will he in accordance with the regular procedure of this committee; and 
any other procwUire is the insertion of secret evidence into the record without 
the right of cross-examination. 

Though agreeing to substitute other headings for " Fit to fiojht " 
and " Not fit to fight," the misleading character of which classifica- 
tions were quickly exposed, Senator Hale, despite the protests, in- 
serted these " deductions " in the record ; but agreed that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy should be allowed to insert therewith the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the responsible technical officers of the Navy De- 
partment after a study of the tables and an investigation of the 
preparedness of all vessels in the Navy. 

In accordance with that agreement, there was inserted in the 

record : 

1. A statement from the Chief of Operations and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, dated May 28, 1920, on the subject of " Readi- 
ness of ships of the United States Navy in February and April, 1917 " 
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2. A letter from the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation to the Chief 
of Naval Ojperations on the subject " Pei*sonnel on board ships, April 
6, 1917." 

3. From the Acting Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, " Tabular 
statement on which is shown projectiles on hand on all ships of the 
Navy, and reserve projectiles on shore for all vessels, under date of 
February 2, 1917, and April 7, 1917." 

' 4. A letter from Capt. B. F. Hutchison, United States Navy, dated 
May 29, 1920; subject, " Information for Senator Hale," Capt. Hutchi- 
son being the officer who had furnished the information on which 
Chairman Hale said his " deductions " were based. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy reviewing the contents 
of these documents, and the conclusions derived therefrom. 

The documents transmitted, compiled from the official records of 
the department, gave in detail the following information : 

{a) A list of vessels on the Navy list on February 1, 1917, divided 
into classes. 

(&) A list of vessels of such lighting value as could be considered 
of service in battle if engaged with vessels of their own class. 

(c) A summary of the enlisted-personnel situation of the Navy in 
February and April, 1917. 

(d) l^he condition of the vessels of the Atlantic Fleet as regards 
material readiness for war service on April 6, 1917. 

That there were, when war was declared, enough men in the Navy 
to operate all tlie fio^hting ships and a surplus of 23,900 available for 
other ships on the Navy register and for shore needs, was stated by 
Rear Admiral Thomas Washington, Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, who said in his statement regarding personnel : 

1. On April G, 1917, there were in the Navy the following ships of the first 
line : Men. 

12 (IreadnauKhts, nHjuiring 11,195 

33 predrradDaughts : 10,527 

22 cruisers (all classes)- 36,108 

67 destroyers 5, 889 

Submarines 888 

Total : 44, 557 

Of the cruisers certain ones, such, for example, as the Raleigh, the Chicago^ 
the Marblehcnd, the Montgomery, could not properly be classed as in the first 
line or of real fighting value, but they are included in the above list because, 
though oil and slow, they later were utilized in the war. 

There %vere also, in addition to the above, 12 very old battleships which 
were used for training recruits and requireti, in addition, a total of 7,610 men, 
making a grand total of 52,277 men necessary to man all the foregoing vessels. 

There were 64,680 Regulars and about 11.502 Reserves in the Navy on April 
6 and it required 52,277 men to operate all the above fighting ships, leaving 
12,403 Regulars and 11,502 Reserves, or a surplus of about 23,900 men, avail- 
able for all other ships on the Navy register and for shore needs. 

The enlistments and enrollments came In so rapidly after war was de- 
clared that by the end of April there were 111,175 Regulars and Reserves 
comb'n^d» enough. to man all the ships that were considered at that time avail- 
able for fighting and for all other purposes needed. In this connection, atten- 
tion is called to the statement of Capt. Palmer, former Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, as follows: "I had the personnel ready at seaports to be put 
on vessels before the vessels were ready. We never had a delay of a vessel 
on account of not having the officers and men." Of course, as Capt. Palmer 
also stated, they were not all trained and it was necessary to place many new 
recruits on slnps for training and to train the others in the shore training 
stations and schools. 
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As to officers, we had In April enough to man all the ships ordered to sea, 
but, of course, some of these officers were reserves and temporary, recently 
commissioned, the latter as a rule having had more or less practical experience 
wliich made them useful and readily serviceable. Meanwhile the former 
learned rapidly. A school for officers was opened at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, in the Spring of 1917, where Intensive instruction was given to 
specially selected men, most of whom made good. 

The joint statement of the Chief of Operations and the Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation states: 

On April 6, 1917, the number of enlisted men actually in the service was 
04,680, of whom 50,121 were afloat, and the number of reserves on that date 
was about 11,502. By this time recruiting had become very active* men were 
rapidly enlisting, and within probably 10 days the number of men actually 
required to man all the ships and shore stations was enlisted. On April 30, 
1917, there was a total of 111,175 men actually enlisted and available, whereas 
only 87,785 were required at that time to man the ships aVid other activities, 
ashore and afloat, as estimated by Operations. 

Admiral Washington stated that 52.277 men were reauired to man 
the battleships, new and old; cruisers, destroyers, ana submarines. 
On February 1, 1917, there were 57,042 Regulai^s in the Xavy, more 
than enough to man all these vessels. Not all these ships had their 
full war complements aboard, either on February 2 or April 6, as 
manv of them were to be used for. training recruits, and just previous 
to tfie war hundreds of men were withdrawn to serve as armed 
guards on merchant vessels, the immediate call being for the pro- 
tection of merchantmen against submarine attack and the manning 
of antisubmarine craft, there being no prospect of the battle fleet 
being called into early action or sent abroad for service. All the 
ships of the fleet could have been, if necessary, given their full- com- 
plements within 48 hours. Therefore they were " fit to fight." 

In regard to the deductions, percentages, and results relating to 
material condition of vessels contained in Senator Hale's " General 
summary of preparedness of vessels," attention was called to the fol- 
lowing statement by Secretarj^ Daniels, which is to be noted in con- 
nection with the taole on wliich these " deductions " were based : 

On page 1 of that table are listeil 37 battleships in various conditions, out of 
commission, full couun^ssion, and in reserve. Of tliese battleships many were 
very old, some of them having been Iniilt in the last century and not to be con- 
sidered as available ftjrhtinK ships, for instance: The Alabama, commissioned in 
1900; the Illinois, in 1901 ; the Indiana, in 1896; the Iowa, in 1897; the Massa- 
chusetts, in 1806; the Kcarsarge, in 1900; the Kentucky, in 1900; the Maine, in 
1902 ; the Missouri, in 1903 ; the Ohio, in 1904 ; the Oregon, in 1896 ; and the 
Mlscomsin, in 1901. 

Of the remaining 12 dreadnaughts battleships and 13 predreadn aught battle- 
shipf;, all of the former were in the Chesapeake Bay and ready for service on 
April 6, 1917, the Arizona having Just arrived from New York. Of the 13 
modern predreadn aught battleships, 6 were in Chesapeake Bay, and of the re- 
maining 7 the Nebraska left the navy yard, Boston, April 13, prepared for .serv- 
ice, and the New Jersey left the navy yard, New York, April 29, prepared for 
service — in all 80 per cent by the end of April, 1917. (Ihree others completed 
repairs early in July and the last two in August, the tables show.) 

On page 2 of that table, under the head of " Cruisers,'* it is to be noted that 
many of these were old and not available as fighting ships. The Rochester was 
commissioned in 1893. the Broolclim in 1806, the Chicago in 1889, the Minne- 
apolis in 1894, the Columbia in 1894, the Marblehead in 1894, the Montgomery in 
1894, the New Orleans In 1899, the Albany in 1900, the Cincinnati in 1894, the 
Boston in 1897, the Olymjmi in 1895, and the Raleigh in 1804. These vessels 
were in various statuses from being in full conmiission to reserve, ordinary, out 
of conmi'ssion, or to be sold as of no use for naval purposes. 
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Omitting the Boatan and the Montgomery, which were totally unserviceable, of 
the remaining 32 vessels, armored cruisers, and cruisers of the first, second, and 
third class, 19 were ready for sei-vice on April 6, 1917, and wlth:n one month 
thereafter, in addition, the North Carolina, South Dakota, Chattanooga^ and 
Raleigh — 23 in all. In addition, the Huntington was completed May 11, the 
Saw Diego May 28, the Marhlehead May 14. 

Of the destroyers, 07 in all, the Magrant should not have been listed, because 
she was out of comm ssion and without engines and was not considered In any 
respect as of military value, and the Doicnes had been turned gack to the 
builders, because she had failed in her s x months' acceptance trial. Of the 
remain ng 65 destroyers, 21 were coal-burning vessels, 16 being of old type and 
small tonnage, be ng classed as coast toi-pcdo vessels, and of restricted m'litary 
value, although it was necessary to make such use of them as was possible at 
a later date. 

The table of operations shows that of the 44 destroyers actually of 
full military value most of them were in operation on April 6, 1917, 
though some 22 were listed as requiring repairs before being sent 
on heavy distant service; in a number of cases these repairs took 
only 10 or 15 days. Several had been the victims of accidents just 
previous to the declaration of war, the Balch stripping its main 
starboard turbine March 23, repairs completed July 2; the Aylwith 
being damaged in collision w-ith the Drayton February 11, repairs 
completed April 12; the WaUce striking a bell buoy with her pro- 
peller April 5, repairs completed April 23. The Ammen com- 
pleted overhaul at the navy yard. New York, April 7, but on May 5 
returned to Philadelphia to fit out for distant service. The Beale^ 
Burroxos^ Casein ^ Cummin gs^ FanniDg^ Henley^ Jarvis^ JenkhxSj 
Jouett^ Monaghnn^ O^Brietij Porker^ Warrington^ and Wilkes were 
operatmg, but were sent to navy yards for repairs before being sent 
abroad. Of those not operating, repairs Avere completed on the 
Cushing May 12. on the Jarvis May 10, on the McCall May 23, on the 
Terry May 21. * 

The fact that 28 of these 44 modern destroyers sailed for Europe 
before the end of May and 35 before the end of June shows that only 
in a few cases were extensive repairs, entailing considerable time, 
required. The continuous service of these destroyers in European 
waters and the few repairs required in the long period they were 
there is proof of their excellent condition when they were sent on 
distant service. 

The " deductions " introduced by the chairman appear to have been 
tased — 

First. On the theory that any ship listed for repairs is not read^yr 
for war service, not " fit to fight," when it is well known that practi- 
cally every ship is always asking some repairs or changes it desires, 
most of which have nothing to do with its fighting efficiency. 

Second. On supposed "complements" based on the number of 
men on board ships during the war, when vessels were being used 
for training purposes and were crowded with recruits far in excess 
of fighting complements. 

Third. On figuring in liis percentages old vessels of slight or no 
military value — outworn craft w'hich require constant repairs to put 
into or keep in service. 

For instance, he says : 

It is furthermore noteworthy that one battleship, the Oregon, was not ready 
until April 7. 1910 (two years!). One cruiser, the Salem, was not re«ndy until 
November 1, 1917 (208 dnys), and one destroyer, the Mayrant, was not ready 
"until March 14, 1918 (343 days after war was declared). 
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The Oregon was, as is well known, an old battleship of the Spanish 
War vintage, built in 1896, of no fighting value now; but the ship's 
data book. Bureau of Construction and Repair, states that she was put 
in commission April 7, 1917, one day after war was declared, not 
April 7, 1919, two years after. . She was kept on the Navy list for 
sentimental reasons, on account of her gallant voyage around Cape 
Horn to Santiago in 1898, and was recommissioned m 1919 in order 
that the President might, from her historic deck, review the new 
Pacific Fleet. 

The MayrarU^ the destroyer named, was listed at the beginning of 
the war as of no military value, requiring the installation of new 
engines and machinery, and had to be practically rebuilt before she 
could be put into service. 

And it is such " deductions " as this that were introduced as evi- 
dence ! 

MANX OF ADMIRAL SIMS's COMPLAINTS PERSONAL IN NATURE. 

A detailed examination of the criticisms made by Admiral Sims, 
in his letter, reveals that a large proportion of them are personal 
complaints that he was not given more authority, broader powers, 
more direct and detailed information, and a larger staff ; that he was 
not permitted to select the flag officers holding important commands 
in Europe ; and was not allowed to enroll civilians as commissioned 
officers, or to promote reserve officers. The exaggerated importance 
he attaches to such matters is indicated by the fact that he devotes 
14 paragraphs (46 to 59, inclusive) to the discussion of his personal 
staff, prefacing this with the statement : 

46. Perhaps tlie most remarkable situation disclosed by the correspondence 
with the department s that during the most critical period — the first four 
months after we entered the war — I had but one aid, and that for more than 
tiie first year I had a totally inadequate staff. 

Paragraphs 70 to 75, inclusive, are devoted to complaints regard- 
ing the selection of flag officers and the enrollment and promotion of 
reserve oflSicers. These matters have little bearing on the main points 
at issue, and there is no evidence that they had any material effect 
whatever upon the conduct of the war. 

MANY CRITICISMS BASED ON ASSUMPTION OF AXJTHORITY HE DID NOT 

POSSESS. 

Other complaints of Admiral Sims seem to have resulted from the 
assumption or implication of an authority he did not possess. His 
statement that his " status corresponded closely in nature to that of 
Gens. Bliss and Pershing combined" was patently unwarranted, 
especially as regards Gen. Pershing, who was commander in chief oi 
the American armies in Europe, in a position of infinitely greater 
responsibility, and exercising much greater authority. Admiral 
Sims's title was " commander United States naval forces operating 
in European waters " ; he was never commander in chief, but a 
force commander, and though all our naval commanders in Europe 
reported to and received their orders through him, each had direct 
charge of the operation of the forces under his command, and Ad- 
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miral Sims exercised merely a general supervision over them, notr 
having any direct sea command. 

Admiral Benson testified (pp. 4662-4653) : 

Admiral Sims at first, as has been stated, was sent over to o!>tain infomiu- 
tion ui^on which the department could act. After that he was put iu cominuiiil 
of our forces orer there, but at all t!nies Admiral Sims was an assistant to 
the Chief of Naval Operations, with an office in I^ondon, simply coordinating 
and kv'eping a general supervision of the forces over there, seeing that the 
policies that the department decided on were properly executed, and as far as 
possible keeping in thorough touch with the whole situation in Europe and 
keeping the department informed in order that it might be able to formulate 
policies and give proper instructions; but it was never intended, nor did the 
situation permit of Admiral Sims occupying any such position as he folt that 
he should occupy and seems to indicate in his letter to the department that he 
did occupy. 

I feel that as Chief of Naval Operations I was responsible for the policies 
carried out in all parts of the world, in Europe as well as elsewhere, and I 
looked upon Admiral Sims simply as my representative to carry out those 
policies in European waters. 

So that at all times Admiral Sims, as a rule, except from time to time when 
he may have visited the various stations, and went to Paris for consultation, 
was living in London, and the forces were being operated in the field in a man- 
ner very similar to the way in which they were being operated by my orders 
through others from Washington. 

The Chaibman. Was not Admiral Sims commander In chief of the forces on 
the other side? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir ; he was not. 

The Chaibman. At any time? 

Admiral Benson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Who was? 

Admiral Benson. The commander in chief was Admiral Mayo, the com- 
mander in chief of the fleet, and he was acting under the Giiief of Naval Op- 
erations, who was acting under the Secretary of the Navy. 

Further explaining Admiral Sims's position and how it differed 
from that of a conunander in chief, admiral Benson said (p. 4656) : 

The commander in chief, by regulations and authority and act of Congrefss, 
and every other way, has certain functions and prerogatives that a command- 
ing officer has not. He is practically supreme in his command except for the 
Navy Department, and I will say this, that in the strict sense the title of com- 
manding officer of the naval forces in Europe in this particular case was almost 
a misnomer, but it was the best term that at the time seemed to fit the situa- 
tion, but Admiral Sims, as a naval oflScer, as a technical man, should have 
appreciated and understood fully the situation. While it may not be possible 
to go into all the little details to explain them, he should have known and 
undoubtedly did know exactly what his position was. 

Admiral Sims said in his preliminary statement: "M^^ original 
mission assigned by the department was to act as its representative 
abroad and this remained my paramount mission throughout the 
war," and he emphasized the ^act that he was " just as much a mem- 
ber of the departmental organization " as was " any official with a 
desk and chair in the Navy Department at Washington." 

8IM8 ADMITTED THAT IT WAS THE FUNCTION OF THE DBPART31ENT TO 

MAKE DECISIONS. 

That it was not his function but that of the Navy Department to 
make decisions Admiral Sims admits in his cablegram of December 
23, which he quotes in his letter (par. 77) : 

The decision as to the relative importance of the employment of our naval 
vessels and personnel In the theater of actual war operations in European 
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^waters and at home must necessarily rest with the department, and I consider 
it the first duty of those at the front loyafly to accept such decisions and to 
make the best of conditions which are at present admittedly unsatisfactory 
and must remain so until the energetic measures now being taken to increase 
our antisubmarine forces produce the necessary reenforcements. 

That Admiral Sims thoroughly understood his position but was not 
content therewith is evidenced by his seeking more authority, his 
desire to be given an independent command such as is exercised 
by a commander in chief, and his suggestion that the planning and 
directing divisions be moved to Europe, where they would be under 
his direction. In his preliminarv statement he said he repeatedly 
pointed out to the department tnat " the greatest efficiency would 
nave been attained if we had bodily moved the planning and direct- 
ing end of our Navy Department over to Paris or London, leaving 
behind in Washington only the organization for insuring support 
and coordination of home material eflFort." Truly this would have 
been a case of the tail wagging the dog. 

The de|)artment very properly declined to transfer its operating 
and directing divisions to London; Admiral Sims was not given inde- 

gendent control of our naval forces; the responsible officials, the 
ecretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations, did not 
resign tneir functions to him, but made important decisions, as was 
their duty, and assumed entire responsibility therefor. 

SIMS'S DUTY TO PtTRNISH PtJMi IKFORMATION AND REASONS FOR HIS 

RBCOMMBNDATIONB. 

The contention of Admiral Sims (par. 20) , that " if the department 
considered that there was anyone in Washmgton more competent to 
form just conclusions, he should have been sent to Europe for that 
purpose ; but, failing this, the recommedations of the Navy Depart- 
ment's representative, based upon conferences with the allied com- 
manders, should have been accepted and immediately acted upon," is 
untenable. Unwarranted also are his complaints that the Navy De- 
parment insisted upon his giving the reasons for his recommenda- 
tions and the conditions on which they were based. If there were de- 
lays from this cause, they must have been due to Admiral Sims having 
failed, in making recommendations, to state the reasons therefor and 
to furnish the department the full information to which it was en- 
titled. That he was required to furnish this is evidence that the de- 
partment did not, as Admiral Sims alleges, make decisions based upon 
incomplete information. It was Sims's duty to furnish full informa- 
tion and make recommendations, and the department's to consider 
and decide upon them ; and this was done. The soundness of decisions 
can best be judged by results, and it is acknowledged that the depart- 
ment's policies and operations proved almost uniformly successiul. 

That the department was kept well informed is indiciated not only 
by the voluminous dispatches and reports of Admiral Sims, but also 
by. the fact that representatives of all the allied navies, in constant 
touch with their home offices, were stationed in Washington, as Ad- 
miral Sims was in London, and were in daily conference with our 
Navv Department, giving it the benefit of all reports and suggestions 
received from their. own naval authorities. Admiral Sims was the 
most important, but by no means the sole source of information. That 
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the department was kept particularly well informed of the submarine 
situation, in all its phases, is shown by his own dispatches and re- 
ports quoted and referred to by Admiral Sims in his testimony. 

DEPARTlVfENT USED EVERY EFFORT TO INCREASE ITS FORCES. 

That the department from the first thoroughly realized the serious- 
ness of the situation, recognized that the "critical area" was in 
European waters, and strove constantly to increase its forces in. tKat 
area is attested by the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, the Assistant Chief of Operations, the aid for material^ 
and other witnesses. Admiral Sims's statement (par. 15) that more 
than a year after we entered the war he was " still urgently recom- 
mending an increase of forces, still trying to convince the depart- 
ment that the war was in the eastern Atlantic," is gratuitous in view 
of the fact that all but a small portion of our antisubmarine craft 
had been sent to Europe long before and new destroyers and sub- 
chasers were being sent over as rapidly as they could be built. No 
navy hadj even at the close of hostilities, as much antisubmarine craft 
as it desired; all commanders, British, French, and Italian, were 
constantly calling for more, and the Navy Department was putting- 
forth every effort to produce more destroyers, contracts having been 
let the previous year for all that American yards could build and 
large additional yards and plants provided for their construction. 
The memorandum of the Bureau of Construction and Repair shows 
that destroyers were being completed in less than half the time for- 
merly required, and that the vast war construction program was 
carried out with all possible expedition. 

Admiral Sims says (par. 42) : " It was repeatedly explained that if 
we could actually entice the enemy into shifting his submarines to our 
coast it would be greatly to the advantage of the common cause, even 
granting that our shipping would suffer somewhat more severely " ; 
that " the risk was slight, as vessels could be sent back, if necessary, 
before submarines could reach our coast or could do much damage " ; 
and that he "continually urged that everything be sent, not only 
destroyers, which are preeminently the best antisubmarine craft, but 
also yachts, gunboats, tugs etc., in fact, any craft that could steam 
across the ocean or be towed across." He further stated in his Lon- 
don dispatch of June 20, 1917, quoted in his testimony, that "we 
could well afford to strip our coast of seagoing protection and con- 
centrate it all in the critical area on this side of the ocean." 

VPTALLY IMPORTANT TO OtJAHD AGAINST ANT II^TERRUPTION OF TROOPS OR 

SUPPLY TRANSPORTATIONS. 

While anxious to render every aid to the Allies and send all pos- 
sible forces to European waters, the Navy Department, according to 
the testimony of Secretarv Daniels, Admiral Benson, and others, did 
not deem it wise, either for our own interests or those of the Allies, 
to strip our coasts entirely of seagoing protection. Entirely aside 
from the question of protecting our own shipping, which they could 
not, and did not, lose sight of for a moment, it was recognized that 
there was no line of communication more vital to the allied cause 
than was that between America and Europe, and that is protection 
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was quite as much in the interest of the Allies as of the United States. 
There was nothing more essential to the Allies than, first and most 
important, the transportation of American troops, and, second, the 
constant flow of supplies and munitions to Europe; and it was the 
Navy's first duty to protect these troop and supply ships. For thia 
purpose a few destroyers, usually not more than a dozen, were re- 
tained in home waters. It was well known, as Admiral Sims admits, 
that the Germans could, at any time, have sent their submarines 
across the Atlantic to operate in American waters. In fact, it was 
the general expectation that they would do this early in the war, and 
Admiral Benson and others expressed the conviction that had we 
immediately sent all our antisubmarine craft to Europe, the Germans, 
would have seized the opportunity to raid our own coasts and ship- 
ping. While in 1918 fairly accurate track could be kept of enemy 
submarines and information was sent as to each U-boat that left for 
America, Admiral Benson stated that a year previous Admiral Sims 
could give no such assurances, and it was never possible to have ad- 
vance knowledge of position or destination of all submarines. But 
despite the possibility of attack, the records show that four-fifths of 
our modern type destroyers and the best of our armed yachts were 
dispatched to Europe in the first four months; that soon afterwards, 
other patrol squadrons, comprising cruisers, gunboats. Coast Guard 
cutters, converted yachts and coast torpedo vessels were dispatched 
to Gibraltar; and that within six months after we entered the war,., 
about 85 per cent of our antisubmarine craft was operating in Euro- 
pean waters. 

BEFUSED TO ADOPT SIMS's SUGGESTION TO STRIP TJNrTED STATES CX)A8T8 

ENTIRELY OE SEAGOING PROTECTION. 

Secretary Daniels, Admiral Benson, and other responsible officials 
contended that the department's policy of retaining on this coast, 
enough antisubmarine craft to escort troop and supply ships was thor- 
oughly vindicated when enemy submarines did appear in American 
waters in 1918. 

Quoting the warning in Admiral Sims's first dispatch, April 14,. 
1917, that " It is very likely the enemy will make submarine mine- 
laying raids on our coast or in the Caribbean," Secretary Daniels said* 
(pp. 5299-5301) : 

Sims, as wlU be seen, Informed us that the enemy wonlcl probably make 
submarine mlne-laylnjc raids on our coast. This was n wanting that we could 
not neglect. The Navy is always the Nation's first line of defense, and the 
protection, as best we might, of our coasts and shipping from submarine 
attack was a duty that could not be neglected. We were quick to send ana 
did send to Europe all the destroyers we could spare, and more than eminent 
naval authorities thought we were justified in sending. But we never for a 
mom^it thought of adopting Sims's astounding recommendation that we send 
aU our antisubmarine craft to Europe and "strip our coasts entirely of sea- 
going protection." Mr. Chairman, he actually advised us to strip our coasts 
entirely of seagoing protection, which we declined to do. 

There was not a naval officer of standing In America who approved such a 
plan. The results when the enemy submarines did appear off our coasts later 
proved the wisdom of the department's policy, and the disastrous results that 
would have followed if we had accepted Sims's repeated urglngs to " strip our 
coasts of all seaRoInK protect. (Jii." As a Diatter (if fact, Germany knew much 
of the movement of allied craft, and If the advice of Sims had been taken 
that we " atrip our coast entirely of seagoing protection," the German submarines 
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would, in all probability, have come across the Atlantic in 1917 instead of 
waiting until 1918. It was because the Germans knew we were ready for them 
that they delayed coming to our coasts until we had sent nearly all our best 
destroyers overseas. The Navy Department by its American action showed more 
wisdom than Sims displayed in his London advice. We furnished the maximuni 
help in the submarine zone and also protected the American coast, two duties 
which were imposed \ipon the Navy Department. In this advice and in other, 
as Admiral Niblack said in his testimony, " Sims saw only one phase of the 
Navy's mission. The Navy Department envisioned it all." 

Describing the situation wlien the submarines did appear ofT our 
coasts, Secretary Daniels said: 

In the early summer of lOLS German submarines appeared off the coasts of 
the United States and sank 52 vessels. This destruction created consternation 
among many people and demands were made upon the Navy Department 
through the press and otherwise to do two things: (1) Recall destroyers from 
European waters to protect our own coast which was endangered, and (2) 
discontinue sending American troops abroad until assured they would not be 
attacked by German submarines on this side df the Atlantic. 

Memory of past fears grows dim after the danger is over. In 1918 when the 
German submarines appeared off our const there was real consternation, which 
made itself felt In criticism of the Navy's refusal to recall its destroyers, and 
of tlie Army and Navy for continuing to send Its troop-laden transports to 
Europe. The Navy Department was not then, or at any time, influenced by any 
consideration except its duty to throw the whole weight of its power against 
the enemy. It was, therefore, unmoved by the criticism, the appeals, and the 
threats. In Congress itself there was a widespread feeling that the military 
departments of the Government were pursuing the unwise course and endanger- 
ing the lives of American soldiers. The administration gave anxious thought 
and consideration to its duty. 

The Secretary of the Navy then, as always from the beginning of the war, 
was in close touch with the leading members of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
and every move and action and policy of the Navy was open to their insf>ec- 
tion and knowledge and their counsel and advice eagerly welcomed. When the 
criticism was at Its height, Senator Swanson, chairman of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, and Senator Lodge, the ranking member of that committee, 
were invited to the Navy Department for conference. They accepted the in- 
vitation. Everything was open to them. On June 6 Senator Lodge, the rank- 
ing RepubUcan member of the Naval Affairs Committee, in an address in the 
Senate, told his fellow Senators that the Navy Department had anticipated 
the attack, that " they have tried to make every preparation to meet It," and, 
Senator Lodge observed, " I think they have." Senator Lodge added that he 
had visited the Navy Department and he gave It as his opinion that "after 
having examined all the arrangements with the utmost care of which I was 
capable and with the most Intense interest, and give my word for what it is 
worth, that In my judgment the Navy and the Navy Department, the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary, and all the officers, the Chief of Staff (referring to 
Admiral Benson), and every head of bureau has done everything that human 
foresight could suggest." 

OBJECTED T6 united STATES NAVY PROPOSING ANY NEW PLANS. 

One of Admiral Sims's complaints is (par. 69 of his letter) that 
"there was insistence by the department upon finding new naval 
plans — a royal road to victory — such as blocking the enemy in his 
ports." 

That there was urgent need of new naval plans, as the methods 
then in use had failed completely, is shown by Admiral Sims's own 
account of his first interview with Sir John Jellicoe, first lord of 
the British Admiralty (World's Work for September, 1919), quoted 
by Secretary Daniels in his testimony (pp. 4911-4912). When Jel- 
licoe had disclosed the enormous and increasing amount of shipping 
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being sunk by submarines and the utter failure to check the U-boat 
ravages. Admiral Sims says: 

" It looks as tliough tlie Germans were winning the war," I remarked. 
"They will win unless we can stop these losses, and stop them soon," the 
admiral replied. "Is there no solution for the problem?'.' I asked, "Abso- 
lately none that we can see now," Jellicoe announced. 

The method the British were then using was patrol of what Sims 
calls the "critical area," and how futile and impossible that was 
Sims sets forth in this same magazine article, in which he says 
(quoted on pp. 4910-4911) : 

We figured that to make the patrol system work with complete success we 
should have to have one destroyer for every square m'le. The area of the de- 
stroyer patrol off Queenstown comprised about 25,000 square miles; in other 
vrords, the complete protection of the trans-Atlantic trade foutes would have 
taken about 25,000 destroyers. And the British, as I have said, had available 
anywhere from 4 to 15 in this area. 

The failure of all methods then in use had been demonstrated ; the 
British had no plans that gave any hope of success: yet Sims ob- 
jected to the United States proposing any new plans and advised the 
Navy Department merely to "adopt present British methods" and 
" base further developments only upon actual experience in coopera- 
tion with them." 

The Navy Department would have been derelict in its duty if it 
had not proposed new plans — anything and everything that might be 
done to check the submarines. Energetic men in England as well as 
America were aroused and impatient with the do-not ning- new policy 
which, as Sims says, was losing the war. Huntingj U-boats over vast 
areas of sea had proved so hopeless .and ineffective and seemed so 
illogical when the bases from which all of them operated were well 
known that the first idea that would naturally occur to anyone study- 
ing the situation would be to pen them up in their bases at any cost. 
Secretary Daniels suggested this in one of the first messages he sent 
Admiral Sims, April 16, 1917. but Sims pronounced such attempt as 
entirely "unfeasible." The British premier^ Lloyd-George, believed 
it could and should be done, and Sims tried to convince him it was 
impossible, as Sims revealed in his report of April 19, 1917, para- 
graph 24 : 

The prime mi ulster only two d«ys airo exi)resse(l to me the opinion that it 
ought to be possible to find physical means of absolutely sealinj? up escape for 
submarines from their own ports. The fact that all sucli methods (nets, mines, 
obstructions, etc.) inherently involve the added necessity of continuous protec- 
tion and maintenance by our own naval forces is seldoui understood and appre- 
ciated. I finally convinced the prime minister of the fallacy of such proposi* 
tions by describing the situation into which we would be led, namely, that in 
order to maintain our obstructions we would have had to match the forces the 
enemy brought against them, until finally the majority, if not all, of our forces 
would be forced into dangerous areas, where they would be subject to continual 
torpedo and other attack ; in fact, in a position most favorable to the enemy. 

The President, in his address to the officers of the fleet at York- 
town, said : 

We are hunting hornets all over the farm and letting the nest alone. None 
of us know how to go to the nest and crush it, and yet I despair of hunting for 
hornets all over the sea when I know that the nest is breeding hornets as fast 
as I can find them. I am willing, for my part, and I know you are willing, for 
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I know the stuff you are made of — I am willing to sacrifice half the Navy. 
Great Br. twin and we together have to crush that nest, because if we crush it 
the war is won. 

Every time we have sufrpested anyth'ng to the British Admiralty the reply 
has come hack that virtually amounted to this, that it had never been done that 
way, and I felt like saying, ** Well, nothing was ever done so systematically as 
nothing is be'ng done now." 

Therefore I would like to see something unusual happen, something that never 
was done before. There is no other way to win. 

EXPOSES SIMS IN ATTEMPTING TO CREATE IMPRESSION THAT PRESIDENT'S 
CABLEGRAM WAS CRITICISM OF NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

That address was made after he had sent his direct message of July 
4, 1917, to Admiral Sims and received Sims's reply, and as evidences 
plainly his dissatisfaction with the course of Sims and the Ad- 
miralty as did Sims's own letter of August 7, 1917, to Ambassador 
Page, in which Sims said : 

I have received word, practically direct from the President, that he was luuoh 
displeased with my reply to his cahlegram ; that it did not change his opinion 
at all ; and that he regards me owned hy the Admiralty and so pro-British that 
he considereil tlie advisability of replacing me by some other officer. 

President Wilson's ca,blegram itself so completely refutes Sims's 
contention that it is given here in full: 

Washington, July 4 — 7 p. m. 

From the beginning of the war I have been greatly surprised at the failure of 
the British Admiralty to use Great Britain's great naval superiority in an 
effective waj*. In the presence of the present submarine emergency they are 
helpless to the point of panic. 

Every plan we suggest tliey reject for some reason of prudence. In my view 
this is not a time for prudence but for boldness, even at the cost of great 
losses. 

In most of your dispatches you have quite properly advised us of the sort 
of aid and cooperation desired from us by the Admiralty. The trouble is tliat 
their plans and methods do not seem to us efficacious. I would be very much 
obliged to you if you would report to me, conttdentially, of course, exactly 
what the Admiralty has been doing, and what they have accomplished, and, 
added to the report, your own comments and suggestions based upon inde- 
pendent thought of the whole situation, without regard to the judgment of 
anyone on that side of the water. 

The Admiralty was very slow to adopt the protection of convoy, and it is not 
now. I judge (protecting) convoys on adequate scale within the danger zone, 
seeming to keep small crnft with the grand fleet. The absence of craft for 
convoy is even more apparent on the French coast than on the English coast 
and in the channel. I do not see how the nec'cssary military supplies and 
supplies of food and fuel oil are to be delivered at British ports in any other 
way within the next few months than under adequate convoy. There will 
presently not be ships or tankers enough and our shipbuilding plans may not 
beein to yield Important results in less than 18 months. 

I believe that you will keep these instructions absolutely and entirely to 
yourself, and that you will give me such advice as you would give If you were 
handling and if you were running a navy of your own. 

WooDROw Wilson. 

FLEET WAS IN " BEST STATE OF PREPAREDNESS," MAYO TESTIFIES. 

Admiral Sims's criticism of operations, not producing the fruitful 
results hoped for by some of your investigators, the inquiry was 
turned toward two other questions to which little attention was 
devoted in the Sims letter — first, preparedness; second, a proposed 
reorganization of the Navy Department. 
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In regard to preparedne-s of the Navy at the time of our entrance 
into the war, Admiral Henry T. Mayo, who was commander in 
• hief of the Atlantic Fleet, testified : 

When the active fleet arrived in Hampton Roads, about the 1st of April, 
lifter its traininj!^ period in Cuban waters, it was in the best state of pre- 
ii;-re<lness that it had ever been, and there was a feeling of confidence in the 
[rf»rs<>nnel of being able to cope with any emergency; the personnel was, how- 
ever, on a peace basis, and the transfer of trained personnel for aruie<l guard 
and other duty was already being felt in a decrease in efficiency. The de- 
stroyers that were first dispatched to the war zone, though they were assigned 
'•> oi>epations for which they had not been specially trained, showed the 
effect of their general training by the efliciency with which they at once 
entered into their new duties. 

However, it should be pointed out that th|^ fleet was lacking in types of 
vessels essential to efliciency, such as battle cruisers, scout cruisers, light 
cruisers, and sea-keeping submarines; and, furthermore, there are none even 
now available. 

The material readiness of the active fleet was from goml to very pi>od. That 
snrh was the condition was demonstrated again and again by the duties per- 
formed by the vessels during the war. The details are giv^n in the several dis- 
patches and letters that are a part of this statement. 

Tiie preceding remarks apply also to the readiness of the available perscmnel 
and to the soundness of the methods of tra.ning and oi)eration In use at the 
lir.ie. 

Admiral Mayo said that immediately after the outbreak of war in 
Europe, when Admiral Fletclier was commander in chief, "plans 
were made to assemble the fleet," which had been engaged in Mexican 
waters, " and put it into as good shape as possible " ; that in Decem- 
ber, 1914, the department it-sued instructions to all navy yards to so 
arrange the authorized work " that all battleships could assemble in 
.January, 1915, for the work in Cuban waters"; that plans were 
worked out for the reorganization of the fleet, which was put into 
effect in 1915, and which "proved very effective and continued in 
force." 

Admiral Mayo, who succeeded Admiral Fletcher as commander in 
chief, June 19, 1916, said intensive training was carried on, and 
energies were devoted to preparation of the fleet for war. In telling 
of the revised fleet regulation issued, he quoted several paragraphs 
showing that " the approved principles of command were in use and 
that the idea of readiness for war was always emphasized in the fleet." 
He told of the strategic problem conducted off the New York coast 
in 1916, and described in detail the exercises in Cuban waters early 
in 1917, and the measures taken immediately after the breaking off of 
relations with Germany, saying : 

The above preparations ind'cMte tlt;»t the preparedness of the active flwt was 
proceeding in accordance with a prearranged plan. 

Admiral Mayo stated that, before war was declared, and whle the 
fleet was still in Cuban waters, gun crews were sent north to serve as 
armed guards on merchantmen. The battleships and destroyers ar- 
rived in Hampton Koads at 9 *M) a. m. March 27, 1917, and the next 
day Admiral Mayo was in Washington consulting with the Chief of 
Naval Operations, who told him that the policy was to maintain the 
fleet in readiness for active operations and to continue intensive train- 
ing of gun crews for armed-guard duty, and he was informed of the 
contemplated format on of the patrol forc(». He was directed, in 
accordance with his recommendations, to shift the fleet base to York 
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Eiver, Va., which was done on April 3, and measures put into effect 
to protect it from submarine attack. Admiral Mayo's conference with 
the Cliief of Naval Operations w©s held on March 28, the same day 
Admiral Sims was ordered to go to England. Orders were issued 
April 4 for the organization of the patrol force. All this occurred 
previous to the declaration of war. 

FLEET MOBILIZED THE DAY WAR WAS DECLARED. 

The following extracts from his records given by Admiral Mayo 
show that the fleet, which was already assembled at its war base, was 
mobilized for war the day war was declared : 

April 6, — At 1.33 p. in. receivetl 16 Alnav " The President has signed act of 
Congress which declares that a state of war exists between United States and 
Germany." 

A signal was immediately sent to the fleet • * * "War has commence<l." 

At 5.50 p. m. orders were received as follows ; 

" Mobilize for war In accordance department's confidential mobilization plan 
of March 21. Particular attention invited to paragraphs 6 and 8." 

Paragraph 6 assigned rendezvous of various forces, and paragraph 8, instruc- 
tions with regard to fitting out at navy yards. 

As has been indicated previously the dispositions for the protection of the 
fleet at anchor in York River had been in operation during the period of strained 
relations. 

Admiral Mavo stated that it was decided at the conference of 
British, French, and American officers, held in the Navy Depai*tment 
April 11, 1917, to send one division (6) destroyers to European waters 
to cooperate with the allied antisubmarine forces in that area, and the 
notes he quoted from his records indicate the promptness with which 
destroyers were ordered to prepare for duty in European waters : 

Destroyer Division 8 left Boston 5.30 p. m., en route to Queenstown, Ireland, 
to cooperate in antisubmarine operations with the British force in Queenstown. 
(This division sailed April 24.) 

Apy-il 26. — Orders received to direct six destroyers proceed to home yards to 
fit out for distant service. 

April 28. — Orders received to send six more destroyers and Melville to home 
yards to prepare for distant service. 

May J. — Twenty-four additional destroyers and Dixie ordered to prepare for 
distant service. 

May 4. — Destroyer Division 8 arrived at Queenstown, The commander of this 
division had orders to communicate his orders and operations to Rear Admiral 
Sims, at London, and to be guided by such Instructitms that lie might p:ive. 

May 15. — All destroyers attached to patrol force were detached from that 
force and ordered to the destroyer force. 

May IS. — Nine converted yachts were ordered prepared for distant service. 

Practically all destroyers in the Atlantic Fleet, except Destroyer Division 1, 
had been ordered to home yards to fit out for distant serv^ice by April 30, 1917 ; 
the destroyer tenders Melville and Dixie had similar orders. 

That is, by the end of April, about two weeks after Admiral Sims's 
first dispatch, urging the sending of destroyers, had been received, 
all but one division (6) in the entire Atlantic Fleet had been ordered 
to fit out for European service. 

CRUISERS ORDERED TOR CONVOY DUTY 

Again quoting from Admiral Mayo : 

July If. — Orders were received to direct C level and ^ Raleigh, Albany to proceed 
to New York without delay and prepare for convoy duty. Probable date of con- 
voy sailing, July 8. This was the beginning of a new policy; that of using 
United States cruisers to escort merchant convoys. 
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July 7. — A number of gunboats and small cruisers orderwl to navy yards to 
prepare for distant service, 

July IS. — Eleven yachts \vblch were assigned to the patrol force were ordered 
to fit out for distant service and proceed singly to Gibraltar. 

July 16. — The patrol force organization was practically abandoned except for 
the detachment operating from Key West and the Mexican patrol detachment, 
most of the destroyers, yachts, and gunboats having been ordered on distant 
service. On this date all Coast Guard cutters which had been assigned to the 
patrol force were ordered to report to the commandants of naval districts. 

July 20. — Squadron 2 of the crulst^r force was assigned to escort duty. 

"no nation's BATTIiESHIPS BETTER PREPARED," ADMIRAL BENSON 

TESTIFIED. 

Admiral Henry B. Wilson, who up to the outbreak of war, com- 
manded the Pennsylvania^ flagship of the Atlantic Fleet, then com- 
manded the patrol force, later had charge of United States naval 
forces at Gibraltar, and irom November 1, 1917, was commander of 
United States naval forces in France, t^stined : 

I have no hesitation in saying that no nation upon the approach of w'ar has 
had a force of battleships more nearly prepared for battle than was the force 
to which I was attached and which spent the winter of 1916-1917 in southern 
waters; and I feel sure that if this force had engaged an enemy on its cruise 
north in the spring of 1917, the victory would have been ours. 

The Pennsylvania being the flagship of the commander In chief of the Atlantic 
Fleet, I was in a good position to form an opinion as to the efficiency of the 
fleet. Our work (and the results obtained) clearly indicated that the com- 
mander in chief was proceeding in accordance with a well-defined policy: the 
ships present with the flag were well organized and efflcient, with the morale 
high, and the active fleet prepared for any emergency. 

On March 28, 1917, I was detached from command of the Peniisylvama and 
ordered to Washington to organize a patrol force. This force had been created 
by the Navy Department for the pui^pose of protecting commerce to the sea- 
ward of areas guarded by naval district forces against enemy submarines and 
raiders. I believed at this time that the policy of establishing this force to combat 
enemy activity on the Athmtlc coast of the United States was well conceived in 
view of the information then available, and I can state that it was well organ- 
ized and its efficiency developed as rapidly as could be expected. Having such a 
well-established force, it could easily be transferred to another zone of opera- 
tions if it were found that the enemy did not come to our coast. This force, as 
planned, consisted of 13 cruisers, 34 destroyers, 5 Coast Guard cutters, and 3 
gunboats. 

Of the 55 vessels definitely assigned to the patrol force, 24 were on station by 
April 16. Thirteen more joined by April 20. On this latter date IS had not 
reported ; 5 of these were Coast Guard vessels being fitted out for service in the 
Navy ; others were still on foreign stations and some were undergoing extensive 
repairs. 

Within a month of the organization of the patrol force vessels began to be 
detached by order of the Navy Department for service In European waters. 

On April 26, 1917, four destroyers — Cassm, Cummings^ Benham, and Aylwin — 
Were detached. 

On May 1, 1917, 24 destroyers were detached. 

On May 16 all destroyers remaining with the patrol force were detached. 

On May 30 the Birmingham, Charles ton, and St. Louis were detached for 
convoy escort 

Yachts purchased were fitted out and assigned to the patrol force. At this 
time — ^May 30, 1917 — the force consisted of 22 active vessels and 8 other ships 
nndergoing repairs and being fitted out. 

On July 4, 1917, the Albany, Cleveland, and Raleigh were ordered to fit out 
for convoy escort. 

On July 7, 1917, the Chester, Yankton, Des Moines, Sacramento, Marietta 
Machias, Paducah, Castine, Wheeling, Nashville, and Birmingham wore ordercl 
to fit out for foreign service. 
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These latter vessels were to comprise the force which was based 
on Gibralter under Admiral Wilson's command. 

" NEVER SAW SrCH PREPAREDNESS AND EFFICIENCY/' ADMIRAL 

RODMAN SAID. 

Admiral Hup^h Rodman, who was with the Atlantic Fleet when 
war began and commanded the United States battleships that 
served with the British Grand Fleet, said : 

I wlsli to state, frpm having been In the Atlantic Fleet from the time the 
Unlte<l States declarcKl war, that never in my forty-odd years of service, most 
of which I have spent at sea, and in the latter part in the North Atlantic 
Fleet, never have I seen such preparedness «nl effic ency as obtained in oui 
battlesh p fleet as at the bejcinning of and during the war. 

Speaking of Sims's allegation that the battleships he commanded 
in tne war zone were not prepiired when we entered the war, and 
that the division was not homogeneous, Admiral Bodman said : 

I have not the slightest hesitancy In saying that the ships of this division 
at the time nient'oned in particular were in a very h'gh state of efficiency, 
and while they were sent to our navy yards for a few days prior to sailing it 
was only to put on the finishing touches while in dry dock and clean ther 
bottoms so there woul:l be nothing left undone to reach the maximum state 
of efficiency for the work *n which they were about to engage. 

The first knowledge to reach me that I was to command ths division, com- 
posed of ships none of them under my command at the t me (that was because 
a number of coal burners had to be selected), was while I was (m board Adni ral 
Mayo's flagship on a certain afternoon. Realizing that it necesstated shifting 
several flag officers and other details before leaving his flagship, by h s perm s- 
slon I immediately sent signals giving information and orders for movements, 
so that they might proceed to their home yards for docking, deanng bottom, 
and a final groom ng before their departure for the war zone. 

Three wet»ks later we joiniMl the Hritish (irand Fleet, which had been in the 
war for three long years, at Scapa Flow, in the Orkney Islands, north of Scot- 
land. It was a matter of pride that we wore at once able to coordinate and <'o- 
operate with them intelligently, without the slightest hesitancy, friction, or mis- 
understanding. We adopted and could use their signals, radio, secret codes, 
and other communications — that is one of the hardest problems we have In the 
Navy — and could efliclently execute their tactics and maneuvers and conform 
to their war plans. This was put to the test when within three days of our 
arrival a signal was made for all ships to be ready to i)roceed to sea in two 
hours for active service in the North Sea, and we reported when the time came 
that we were ready. 

Prom that day to the end of the war we took part in every major operation in 
the North Sea and some independent smaller ones. There was never a t me but 
that we were ready when calleil upon. We could always steam full speed. 
maintain our position, and received nothing but the highest praise not only 
from the Brit sh admirals, officers, and men but from those of our own Navy 
who visited us. 

Let me truthfully. add that without taking the slightest credit to myself as 
the commanding officer, but giving it to the officers and men, where it belongs, 
and to the years of preparedness in the American Navy, that, put it as modestly 
as I can, the American squadron was fully equal to any of the grand fleet. 

"gUNNEKY at highest STATE OF EFFICIENCY," ADMIRAL PLUNKETl' 

TESTIFIED. 

Speaking of the gunnery efficiency of the fleet, Rear Admiral 
Charles P. Plunkett, who was director of gunnery exercises and 
target practice, testified : 

At the end of March. 1917. when we were on the verge of entry Into the war, 
the gunnery was at the highest state of efllciency that it has been In the 
history of the American Navy. 
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Describing how this high state of efficiency was brought about, 
Admiral Plunkett said : 

Never in the history of the Navy has there been anything more Intensive than 
the gunnery training of our fleet which took place in 1916, 1917, and 1918. The 
result of that was that when the war broke out. although we were still under- 
manned, the gunnery efficiency of the ships that were in commission was higher 
than it had ever been before in my recollection of the Navy. As a matter 
ot fact, we had just one battleship, the Wyoming, fire in practice at nearly 20,000 
yards, the longest range that has ever been fired by the service, and she made 
the phenomenal score of 20 per cent of bits under battle conditions. 

I was with the fleet In the spring of 1917, and left there about the middle 
of March and^ame back to Washington, and on my arrival here shortly after- 
wards I submitted to the Chief of Naval Operations the report of the status 
of gunnery operations in the fleet, In which I summarized the practices that 
had taken place, in a general way, In order that he might have first-hand 
information as to the state of affairs just before the outbreak of the war. 
I did not comment in this report on the excellence of the training, but just 
merely stated what forms of target practice had been carried out, and made 
a recommendation that the training continue just as it had been; that there 
were no changes to make ; that I was in full agreement with the commander In 
chief that everything had been done in the way of laying down correct lines 
of gunnery training, and that, war or no war, we saw no reason for making 
Any change In that direction. 
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OURS AS WELL PREPARED AS ANT OTHER NAVY," ADMIRAL PLETCHER 

STATED. 

Regarding preparedness, Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, who from 
1914 to 1916 was commander in chief of the Atlantic Fleet, and 
previous to and during the war was a member of the General Board, 
-testified : 

From my knowledge of the condition of other navies, there is no question 
In my mind hut that the Navy of the United States, notw'thstandlng its short- 
•oomings when it entered the war, was Just as well prepared as any other navy 
In the world when the Great War burst forth. 

Begarding plans made before the declaration of war, Admiral 
Flet.her said: 

It may be of interest for the committee to know that nearly two shears before 
our entry into the war the Gt»neral Board prepared a comprehensive war plan 
for conducting war against a central power of Europe. This plan covered every 
-phase of naval operations under the assumed conditions of war. It deals with 
the mobilization, organization, and composition of the fleet, its disposition and 
employment, maps and strategic positions, employment of auxiliaries and sub- 
marines, protection of the coast, bases of supplies on our coast and the West 
Indies, routes across the Atlantic, enemy's force and probable course of action, 
•etc. This war plan, with Its statistical data and modifications of details from 
time to time to bring it up to date, comprises nearly 300 pages of typewriting. 

"na^tt well prepared and administered," admiral badger stated. 

Admiral Badger, head of the General Board, who occupied that 
position previous to the declaration of war and was commander in 
chief of the Atlantic Fleet in 1913-14, said : 

The gist of the criticism of the operations of the Navy Department and the 
Navy now under lnvet«tigation Is contained In the charges of unpreparedness to 
enter the war; absence of war plans or pollc'es at the commencement of the 
war; vac'llating and hnnd-to-mouth i>ollcios at the commencement of the war; 
vacillating and hand-to-mouth policies and plans after war was declared, re- 
sult ng In ejc tending the duration of the war and thereby enormously Increasing 
the allieil was losses In lives, ocean tonnage, and money. 
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To each and all of th( se I enter emphatic denial. I do not mean to say that w<> 
had attained to perfection in the Navy — we never shall; that no errors of 
judgnjent or mistakes were made — they will always occur, but I assert that the 
Navy when it entered the war was, as a whole, well prepared and administered. 

Always bearing in mind the difference in s!ze and power between the Britisli 
and German fleets and our own in 1914, I do not hesitate to say that we were as 
well prepared as to our Navy when we entered the war as were the other 
belligerents in 1914. 

The Navy Department always had in view the things necessary to be done in 
case we entered the war. I will read, with your permission, a letter from the 
General Hoard dated March 13, 1915, approved and put into effect immediately. 
It proved of great value in expediting and coordinating the department's prepa- 
rations for war. As the reports came in the General Board examined tliem, 
noted i)rogress made or the reverse, and returned them with comments to the 
department. 

Admiral Bad^r stated that on February 4, 1917, the General 
Board forwarded to the department a plan of procedure to meet a 
jDossible condition of war with the Central European Powers; on 
March 20, 1917, recommended precautionary measures for the pro- 
tection of American shipping, and also before war was declared sub- 
mitted a memorandum on ''Assistance that United States can give 
Allies upon declaration of war"; and he presented or described Other^ 
plans that were developed and presented previous to our entrance into 
war, showing that the department was neither neglectful nor ignorant 
of the critical situation, but was taking all possible steps to meet it. 

^'THOROUGHLY PREPARKD, SO FAR AS AMMUNITION AND GUNS W^ERE COX- 

CERNED," ADMIRAL STRAUSS SAID. 

Admiral Joseph Strauss, who was Chief of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance from December, 1913, to December, 1916, said : 

Upon takinp over tlie work of the bureau, he said (this was in 1913) : I was 
apprised of the policy of department with respect to supply and reserve of 
ammunition, nuxiliaries and tlieir armament, reserve guns, supply and reserve 
Of toniedoes, mines, etc. Tliis policy had been recommended by the General 
Board and Jipi)roved by tlie Secretary of the Navy, and the bureau was actually 
enKJ'jred ii) i)vn-cliasins and manufacturing this material to the full .extent of 
funds availal)le. This was tlic part of preparedness for war that was assigned 
to the bureau of w'hich I was the head. 

Admiral Strauss said this work was pursued so vigorously that at 
the end of 1915, in answer to an inquiry by the chairman of the House 
Naval Committee, he was able to state that conditions in regard to 
supply and production of ordnance were, on the whole, very satisfac- 
tory. Admiral Strauss said further: 

As the war in Europe progressed many new things were learned, and as fast 
as possible these lessons were taken to heart and our plans expanded accord- 
ingly. ♦ ♦ • 

We had at the end of 1916 batteries of 4 guns each for 169 auxiliary ships. 
These batteries were housed at navy yards, and the full supply of powder, 
shell, primers, etc., were all prepared and ready for these ships at the nearest 
ammunition depots, so that in the event of war the guns could be secured on 
the ships and tlie magazines and shell rooms supplied at once. 

Questioned by the chairman, Admiral Strauss stated that he con- 
sidered that at the outbreak of war we were thoroughly prepared 
so far as ammunition and guns were concerned, and had large stores 
of reserve ammunition, guns, and powder. From December, 1916, 
to February, 1918, Admiral Strauss was in command of the Nevada^ 
which took part in the maneuvers of the fleet in Cuban waters in 
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January, 1917, and came north in March; and he testified that "the 
general feeling of the fleet was one of confidence inspired by the 
high morale and excellent condition of the ships and their person- 
nel.'' He said the fleet was thoroughly preparecl, ready to fight, and, 
in his opinion, could have defeated the (Jerman fleet. 

"WORK PUSHED UN 8II1PS AND MATERIAL FROM 1915 ON," ADMIRAL 

MKEAN STATED. 

Admiral Josiah S. McKean, who was assistant for material, Office 
of Naval Operations, from July 1, 1915, all through the war period 
and for a year subsequent, x-eviewed the continuous efforts and 
many measures adopted in 1915 and 1916 to get ships, yards, and 
bases in condition, to enlarge ship building and repair facilities, to 
improve the organization of the Navy Department and the fleet, 
to accumulate materials and reserves, and recounted a number of 
stei>s in preparedness taken prior to the declaration of war. Ad- 
miral McKean said the general board had years before formulated 
general war plans, "first submitted in 1913, brought up to date in 
1015, and again, with the World War going on and our entrance 
therein probable, were again revised in February, 1917." "They 
were the general basic plans with which we worked and, taken with 
the base plan and the mobilization plan, were sufficient for the gen- 
eral guidance of all concerned at the dates they were issued," Ad- 
miral McKean stated, though he pointed out it was necessaiy, of 
course, to add to and modify these by detailed plans for operations 
from time to time. 

Admiral McKean said that special efforts to prepare the fleet for 
war were undertaken in the fall and winter of 1915; that navy yards, 
bases, and shore stations were enlarged; and that the efforts to get 
the ships and other material in readiness for war were carried on con- 
tinuously from the time he entered the department. 

"everything that the NA^'Y HAD CONTROL OF WAS PREPARED, AND 
E\'ERT POSSIBLE STEP TAKEN," ADMIRAL BENSON TESTIFIED. 

Admiral William S. Benson, who was Chief of Naval Operations, 
Stated just after he became Chief of Operations, in May, 1915, all the 
bureaus were ordered to report on their readiness for war; that a 
new fleet organization was put into effect; that a survey was made 
of merchant vessels and privately owned craft that could be used as 
auxiliaries; that a new organization of naval districts was put into 
effect ; that a new and greafly enlarged system of communications was 
created; that joint boards that arranged complete plans for the 
working with the naval service of the Coast Guard, the Coast Survey, 
and other branches which would come automatically under the Navy 
Department in case of war; that extra supplies of powder and ammu- 
nition were accumulated; and that "every possible step was taken 
short of mobilization of the fleet to prepare the equipment we had 
and to as far as possible prepare additional supplies to get ready. 

The following is quoted from Admiral Benson's testimony (pp. 
4460 to 4404) : 

I I m mediately took stops to ascertain tlio condition of tho various linreaiis of 
tlie (lepartnH'nt and tlieir readiness for war. The (Jeneral Board had already 
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taken up the subject a short while before, and, I think, on the 28th of May the 
letter went out, the order to the bureau chiefs, to report at a certain time their 
readiness for war and report any features in wh ch they were not prepared 
for war, and periodically after that they had to make reports of progress made 
in getting their bureaus in shape. 

An immediate study was begun with the General Board, of which I was a 
member, and at my request to study and prepare a proper organization for the 
whole fleet. That was carried through and work finally completed, and after 
approval by the Secretary it w^as put into force. It was an organization that 
carried us through the war and proved successful in every particular. 

The Chairman. When was that done? 

Admiral Bknson. In 1915, soon after I as?:umed the office of Chief of Naval 
Operat'ous. 

In addition to that the inspection board was increased in number so that all 
of the vessels that w^ere suitable as auxiliaries, or for such purposes as they 
might be needed for in time of war, were carefully inspecttni ; but before the 
inspecfons took place the general board had very carefully studied out» and we 
had outlined, the exact requirements for each type of vesrsel, such as refrigera- 
tors, transports, colliers, and m ne layers, or whatever we wanted to use tlieiii 
for. All the details were carefully worked out 

N This list of requirements was given to the Board of Inspection. They in- 
spected every vessel that we had, and each one as it was inspected, after com- 
parison with the requirements of the particular type, was assigned to that 
particular duty in case of war; the yard to which she would go to have the 
necessary alterations made was asslgnetl ; and a list of the equipment that would 
be neces'-ary was made out, and a copy furnished to the bureau concerned and 
to the yard concerned. 

A statement of the changes that would be necessarj^ to be made in the way of 
alteraticns was given to the bureaus concerned, and they were retjuired to make 
the necessary plans and to have them at the navy yards, and as fast as the funds 
were available this various equ'pment was ordered to be gathere<l and collected 
at these various yards so that in case of war there would be no delay 'n putting 
these vessels Into operation. That was carried out very successfully. There 
was not exactly a mining dlv'sion, but an officer was ass gned to take up the 
question of preparing mines and vessels to exercise and be prepared for m ne 
work. 

The naval districts were organized, and an organization worked out for the 
naval districts, and the way in which these various distr cts would be handled 
in case of war, and what would be necessary to do, was also worked out. 

In the system of oonnnunicfttion, as I said just now, quite a careful study 
had been made in regard to conunun cation, and this stu(ly was put in proper 
shape in the way of rules, and the general system was approved soon after I 
assumed the position of Chief of Naval Operations and this was constantly 
improved and the facilities were Increased, and I do not remember now w^hether 
it was in 1915 or 1916 we mobil zed all the conunun ication systems in the 
country. They gave us, I think it was. 30 hours in which they turned over the 
telegraph and everything to the Navy Department, and I was able in my office 
to communicate by telephone and otherwise immediately to every one of our 
stations on this coast and to one or two on the other, and the Secretary of the 
Navy was able to commun'cate by wireless radio with a ship at sea. The lead- 
ing men and experts of these various companies came to Washington, watched 
very carefully what was done, and gave us memoranda of what we should do 
in order to incn ase the equipments and be prepared in case we had to use them 
for war purposes. This equipment was all carefully catalogued, and the room 
in which it was to go was marked. The position it was to occupy was marked. 
By degrees the switchboards were increased in capacity, and every means was 
taken to be prepared with the communications. 

The law which required the other departments, such as the Coast Guard, 
Coast Survey, etc., that automatically came under the Navy Department in time 
of war. was passetl. .Toint boards were ordered, and every detail that could be 
worked out beforehand was worked out to see that when war was declared 
they would move into the other, or that regulations would not conflict and there 
would be no delay in their taking up their duties at once. 

The questions of hospitals, and of prisons even, and who should control pris- 
oners, and every thng of that kind was carefully worked out 
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The question of the extra supply of powder, of ammun'tion and torpedoes, 
and practically everything connected with the preparation of the Navy Depart- 
ment for war was carefully followed up, and everything was done that could 
be done with the means that we had at our disposal. 

A small appropriation was gotten through in 1916, even anticipat'ng the fact 
that we would want to put guns on those auxiliaries, and extra appropriations 
or allowances were made to meet the extra demands that had been made for 
the preparation of powder and torpedoes and various additional equipment that 
would be needed. That was carr ed. I believe, as far as was possible, so that 
everything that the Navy Department had control of at the time was prepared, 
and every possible step was taken short of mobilization of the fleet that could 
be taken to prepare the equipment that we had find to, ns far as possible, pre- 
pare additional supplies to get ready. That I considered to be my function, 
and it wbs accomplished, and as far as poss ble it was done without any 
unusual display and without any oppo.sition from anj-body. 

In regard to the Secretary's recommendations to Congress, the 
record of Admiral Benson's testimony contains the following : 

The Chairman. Is it not your opinion that the Secretary could and should 
bave presented to Congress the condition of the Navy in the years just before 
we entered the war, in a different way from the way he did ijretseiit it, in order 
that Congress might be more fully and correctly Informed as to the conditions 
in the Navy? 

Admiral Benson. My opinion is, Mr. Chairmai, thcit he did remarkably well ; 
very much better than had been done in the previous yeary; and he kopt in 
close touch with the Naval Committees of the House and the Senate, and while 
be did not always ask what was reconniierded liy the General Board and by 
others, I thl^k he usually recommended and secured everything that he could 
possibly have secured from Congress. 

CARGO VESSELS PREFERRED TO TROOPSHIPS. 

That Admiral Sims regarded the protection of merchant ships 
carrying cargoes to British ports as of equal or greater importance 
than the protection of troopships carrying American soldiers to and 
from France is shown by his testimony before this committee on 
medal awards as well as the evidence presented by others in this pres- 
ent hearing. 

In the medal-awards hearing he said (pp. 293-294), in response to 
the chairman's question that five or six American transports were lost, 
all of them returning from Europe, and that " the reason of that was 
that they were not as efficiently protected going back as they were 
coming.'' " That was our proposition," he said, " as soon as two or 
three transports were empty to let them go out with an inferior escort, 
and take a chance on the thing." Explaining that troop convoys were 
well protected going into European ports and were put through a 
band of water about 150 miles wide into which no merchant ships were 
put, and pointing out how small was the chance of the eight or nine 
submarines in operation getting a troop convoy, he said : 

Now, you mus-t add to that the fact that If they had put and kept the eight 
submariners there, and put none where the nierehant sh ps were coming In, 
although they might have sunk some of our troopships, and might have killed 
35,000 or 20,000 troops, they would have thereby lost the war, becaiyse the war 
depended upon getting the supplies in. Twenty thousand troops lost tliere wcnild 
not have been any more serious than 20.000 lost on the battle front. It sounds 
a little heartless to say so, but from the military point of view it would have 
been relatively of less importance. Moreover, as? that band of water d'.d not 
always stay in the same place — we moved it around — they would have sp<»nt 
perhaps a week before Ihey found out that we had moved it, etc. So that It was 
not very difficult to protect transports going In, and we took risks conn'ng out. 
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Commenting on this, Secretary Daniels said in his testimony (pp^ 
"5133-5134) : 

This frank expression of Adniirnl Sims's view throws light on some of hi» 
actions during the war, which, at the time, were difficult for me to understand. 
I found it necessary, soon after troop transportation began, to remind him 
sharply that the first duty of American destroyers in European waters was to 
protect ships carrying American troops. But I could not conceive that an 
American admiral, charged with such high responsibility, could regard supplier 
as of more value than human life, and cargo vessels more important, for any 
reason, than ships carrying American troops. 

Admiral Sims's course regarding the protection of ships carrying troops 
caused such anxiety in the department that on July 28, 1917, I sent him the 
following cablegram: 

"The paramount duty of the destroyers in European waters is principally 
the proper protection of transports with American troops. Be certain to detail 
an adequate convoy of destroyers, and in making the detail bear in mind that 
everything is secondary to having a sufficient number to insure protection to- 
American troops. 

" JOSEPHUS DaNDSLS." 

That was one dispatch I did write with my own hand, and it meant exactly 
what it said. Admiral Sims in his testimony has tried to disguise its character 
by a smoke screen of words, preceding and following It, and by the statement 
that he was " completely in accord " with my attitude as set forth In that 
cablegram. But the fact is, that dispatch w^as the sharpest reminder that I 
could send him without making a severe reprimand. 

Secretary Daniels also revealed that, when the first American 
troops reached France, Admiral Sims ordered to Queenstown all the 
destroyers that e^^corted the convoy, leaving our transports without 
returning escort, and presented the following telegram of July 4^ 
1917, received from Admiral Gleaves, who commanded the convoy: 

Dt'stroyers wliicli come with convoy to Kurope have received orders from 
\We Adminil Sims to proceed immediately to Queenstown. One group of con- 
voy is now ready for return to the United States. The departure of the de- 
stroyers le;ive.s the transports without protection. Two submarines are now 
operating ofl: the entrance. I have informed Vice Admiral Sims that the convoy 
uui.st have an escort of destroyers, but his order was repeated. Under these- 
circumstances I consider it unsafe to permit the transports to leave the port. 

I am holding the convoy ships here until further orders from Secretary of 
the Navy. I request that the commander of the United States forces in Euro- 
pean waters be ordered to send a division of destroyers to escort the transports 
through danger zone, so that my orders from the Secretary may be carried out. 
The French Government can not give sufficient protection. 

Gleames. 

Sims's dispatch to Gleaves (p. 5137) stated: 

Vital shipping is being lost through delay In return of destroyers to their 
operating areas. They must be dispatched immediately and not held for out- 
going escort. 

Ships of convoy should be escorted clear of coast by French vessels and pro- 
ceed independently. Wilkes proceed inmiediately to Portsmouth; other de- 
stroyers to Queenstown. 

Sims took away our own destroyers from our own troopships, leav- 
ing our transports without protection in order to protect British 
shipping ut Queenstown, and Gleaves had to appeal to the Navy De- 
partment to make Sims return destroyers to St. Nazaire in order that 
our troop transports might sail in safety. 

The Navy Department cabled Admiral Sims June 20, 1917, when 
the first transports were on their way to France : 

There is a prevailing impression here that enemy submarines are being with- 
drawn from the Meil i terra n(Hin to be ust^d to oppose landing of United States- 
troops in Europe. 
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Sims replied in a cablegram two days later, June 22 : 

There is no evidence to Indicate enemy movement aimed at American troop 
•owivoys. Losses in Mediterranean are increasing. 

The very night Admiral Sims sent that cablegram the first group 
of the convoy were attacked, according to Sims's own dispatches 
and Admiral" Gleaves's report. Sims's violent attack on the Navy 
Department in regard to that troop convoy appears to be an eifort, 
such as he made m other cases, like that of the mine barrage and 
the President's cablegram, to furnish defense for his own action. 
His statements in the medal-awards hearing and elsewhere that 
there was no attack on this convoy are confounded by his own 
words, for Secretary Daniels pointed out that the first news re- 
ceived of the attack was the following cablegram from Sims him- 
self, dated June 30, 1917 : 

First group attacked by submarines, longitude 25 ** 30', before arriving at 
first rendezvous. Second group attacke.! longitude 8**. Strongly believe that 
«nemy obtained information of troop convoys and deciphering d spatches sent 
me in naval attache's code. 

On the next day, July 1, 1917, Sims sent another dispatch, in 
which he said : 

It is practically certain tliat the enemy knew positions of the first rendez- 
vous and accordingly sent a submarine to intercept before juncture with 
-destroyers. 

That Sims had cargo and not troopships first in mind is con- 
firmed by the testimony in the Fletcher court of inquiry. Secre- 
tary Daniels quoted in the hearings before this committee (pp. 
5205-5206), extracts from the Army and Navy Journal of April IT, 
1920. The Journal reports Capt. Twining, Sims's chief of staif, 
as< saying : 

Admiral Sims was not of the opinion in July anil August (1917) that it 
>vas expedient to send oil-burning destroyers to Brest, for these craft were 
fully employed from the Queenstdwn base, doing the same work as the forces 
based on France, and their time would not have been fully occupied. 

The Queenstown destroyers were employed 67 to 75 per cent of the time on 
useful work in bringing in supply ships when cargo ships were more valuable 
than transport ships. 

" Rear Admiral W. S. Sims was tlie chief witness before the court 
of inquiry on April 15,'' says the Army and Navy Journal, which gives 
the following report, in part, of his testimony : 

After Commander Daniels returned to Ix)ndon, said Admiral Sims, in a per- 
sonal letter of advice and admonition he gave Admiral Fletcher a r6sum^ of the 
commander's report. Asked what he meant by warning Admiral Fletcher that in 
case of loss of a ship " nothing will save your head or mine," Admiral Sims said 
it was an admonition " that both of us would get racked for it ; that's all." 
There was a political significance in the loss of ships, he said. In further ex- 
planation he said : " It may seem heartless for me to say so, but under the con- 
ditions it would have been better to have lost troop transports, for we had to save 
cargo ships at all hazards." 

"If I had believed, Mr. Chairman," said Secretary Daniels, " that 
Admiral Sims cherished any such idea ; that he valued supplies more 
than the lives of American soldiers ; that he was willing to endanger 
troop transports in order to save cargo ships, he would have been in- 
stantly removed from command." 
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On May 13, 1918, when submarines were operating far out in the 
Atlantic and one was on its way to America, the department sent the 
following cablegram to Sims (p. 5188) : 

Due to known presence of enemy aiibmarlnes so far out and state of public 
mind in regard to troop convoys, department desires you to put extra emphasis 
upon tlie duty of escorting troop convoys both in number of destroyei's ami dis- 
tance to which they operate. If necessary, in order to insure safe landing of 
troops, fewer destroyers should be assigned to the protection of ships carrying^ 
merchandise. 

Instead of acquiescing in the department's desires and assuring bet- 
ter protection of troopships, Sims replied. May 16, 1918: 

While I fully understand department desires to do everything possible to 
safeguard transit of troops across the Atlantic, I must point out that it is im- 
possible- to Insure safe conduct landing of all troops, no matter how many 
destroyers are assigned to escort duty. 

It is my earnest opinion that the public mind should be prepared for possible 
loss of a transport. As an initial step in this direction I would recommend 
that newspaper stores of the destruction of submarines by merchant vessels be 
suppressed if possible. Such stories fretiuently appear, baseil upon statements 
of passengers and officers of steamer and are almost without exception entirely 
Incorrect and give the public mind a false impression as to the ease with which 
submarines may be destroyed. 

As I have been always fully alive to the necessity of giving a maximum of 
protection to troop convoys, the escorting of store ship convoys has already 
been reduced to a limit below which I do not deem it advisable to go. Convoys 
are nov/ met by destroyers as far to westward as submarines are known to be 
operating, if w.thin the fuel endurance of the destroyers, so that nothing further 
can be done in this respect. 

The department is, of course, fully alive to the fact that under present condi- 
tions the safety of vessels carrying merchandise to Europe is hardly less essen- 
tial to the successful prosecution of the war than is safetj* of troop transi)orts^ 
and we might conceivably lose the war through making excessive demands upon 
our escort forces for the protection of troops. 09010. 7914. 

Sims. 

Two weeks later the transport President Lincoln^ returning from 
France, was sunk, the destroyers escorting having left her several 
hours before she was torpedoed- It was immediately after the Lin- 
coln was sunk that Sims ordered more destroyers to Brest from 
Queenstown, where he had insisted on holding the large majority up 
to that time. 

Sims repeatedly belittled the United States Navy's part in troop 
transportation, saying to Senator Glass, Congressmen Byrnes and 
Whaley and others substantially what he stated in his London speech 
in October, 1918 : 

America seemed to regard it as a miracle of their Navy that they had got a 
million and a half troops here in a few months and had protected them on the 
way. We didn't do thnt. Great Britain did. She brought over two-thirds of 
them and escorted one-half. 

Secretary Daniels in his testimony pointed out: y 

The statistics of the United States cruiser and transport force, as given in 
Apijen<l X F, annual report of tbe Se<Tetary of the Navy for 1919, state that of 
the 2,079.880 troor>s trursiiorted to Europe previous to the armistice, 952.581 were 
carried in American vessels; l.(M)6,987 by British ships: 98.246 by British- 
leased Italian ships; 52,006 by other vessels, French, Italian, etc. Percentages 
carried: By Br tlsh sh ps, 48.25; by Britlsh-lea.^ed Italian ships, 3; by French, 
Italian, and other foreign ships, 2.5: by American vessels, 46 25. These 
tables state that the number of troops under United States escort was 1,720.300, 
82.75 per cent : under British escort, 297,903, 14.125 per cent ; under French escort, 
61,617, 3.125 per cent. 
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These figures show that American vessels carried nearly half the total num- 
iR^r of troops transported (46.25 per cent) and escorted ovtr four-flfths of them 
< 82.75 per cent) ; yet Sims said the Br.tish carried two-thirds and escorted one- 
half. 

Hut this tells only half the story. Bringing hack the Anierlcan troops from 
Eur<»pe was almost as big a job as was taking them over. For this very little 
foreign shipping was a va la hie, and seven eighths of all the troops and pas- 
sen jijers returnecl from Europe were brought home in United States naval ves- 
}»els. Naval transports took to Europe 911,047 men ; other American vessels, 
41..184. Naval vessels and transports brought back from Europe approximately 
1.700.000 troops and passengers; all other vessels, American and foreign, a little 
more than 250,000. The exact figures up to October 1, 1919, were: 

Total troops and passengers brought back from Europe to Oct. 1, 1919_ 1, 94."). 367 

Brought back by cruiser and transport force. United States Navy 1, 680,944 

Brought back by all other vessels, United States and foreign 258, 42S 

Several thousand returned subsequent to that date, bringing the total trans- 
ported in naval vessels and transports up to approximately 2,000,000 carried on 
naval vessels. 

This testimony establishes — 

1. That in transporting hundreds of thousands of American troops 
to France and bringing home 1,700,000, without the loss of a soldier 
entrusted to its care or a single troopship on the way to France, the 
Xavy made a record of efficiency in troop transportation that has 
no parallel. 

2. That the supplying of sufficient escort to insure their safety 
was due, not to Admiral Sims, who had to be repeatedly warned that 
the protection of American troops was the paramount duty of our 
destroyers, but to the Navy Department, which continually insisted 
on ample protection. 

8. That Admiral Sims's idea that the protection of cargo ships 
carrying merchandise was, at any time, so important as the pro- 
tection of troop ships carrying American soldiers was unsound 
either from a military or humanitarian point of view. 

4. That Admiral Sims's action in withdrawing from St. Nazaire 
and sending to Queenstown the destroyers which escorted the first 
troop expedition, using them to protect British shipping, and leav- 
ing our troop ships without outgoing protection, can not be justi- 
fied, 

5. That in holding that the loss of 15,000 or 20,000 lives by the 
sinking of transports would have been of comparatively small mili- 
tary importance, and " the war depended upon getting supplies in,'' 
Admiral Sims exhibits an error of military judgment. 

OUR BATTLESHIP POLICY. 

The instance cited by Admiral Sims in his letter in support of his 
complaint that the department " did not accept my reports and 
recommendations with the seriousness that the critical situation 
demanded," is his recommendation of July 21, 1917, that four of our 
coal-burning battleships be sent to the British Grand Fleet. This 
dispatch, introduced by Admiral Sims in his testimony, states : 

The reason for this request Is that five King Edward class must he placed 
out of conunl^^slon and tlKur place taken hy four drcadnauirlits to provide 
officers and ffiuuiery and ton)odo ratings tor lifjlit cTulsors. destroyers, suhma- 
rlnes, etc., to he comndssioned. Shortage of officers will he 400 after ad- 
vancing Keserve officers from motor boats, etc., to fleet. Our oil-burning battle- 
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ships could not be supplied, and more thau four would unduly increase burden 
on coal supply and would necessitate additional screening vessels not dow 
available. 

So this request did not reveal any ^'critical situation," and was 
not inspired by any necessity of strengthening the Grand Fleet ; 
but was a move to release British officers for other service. Our 
own Navy was experiencing great difficulty as were the British from 
the shortage of officers, and this did not impress the Chief of Naval 
Operations as a sufficient reason for detaching these dreadnaughts 
from the battle fleet and sending them abroad. Admiral Sims's dis- 
patch of August 17 stated : 

Need becoming urgent for the four coul-burniug dreadnaughts and their six 
destroyers. Shortage personnel has necessitated putting one King Edward out 
ol! commission. One goes out next month and five by end of year. 

Admiral Benson in his reply of August 20 said : . 

United States believes that the strategic situation necessitates keeping battle 
force concentrated and can not therefore consider the suggestion of sending a 
part of it across. The logistics of the situation would prevent the entire force 
going over, except in case of extreme necessity. The department desires that 
you discuss situation with Admiral Mayo upon his arrival. 

Later Admiral Benson, after conference with officials of the British 
Admiralty, decided there were then good and sufficient reasons for 
reinforcing the British Grand Fleet, and the four United States 
battleships were ordered sent. The King Edward vessels, Admiral 
Sims stated, would go out of commission " by the end of the year.^' 
The American dreadnaughts arrived December 6, 1917, and were serv- 
ing with the Grand Fleet before the end of the year. 

The suggestion made in April, 1917, referred to in paragraph 31 of 
Admiral Sims's letter, that " a squadron " of our battleships be based 
on Brest or the channel seems to have been very ill advised, a^ they 
were requested only for " moral effect " against enemy raiders ; they 
would have operated at great risk in a submarine-infested area, and 
to screen them would have required the withdrawing of a number of 
destroyers from the valuable duty they were performing in protect- 
ing troop and merchant ships and combating submarines. 

This recommendation was made by Admiral Sims in his cabl,e of 
April 14, 1917, in these words : 

At present our battU*shlps can serve no useful purpos^e in this area ex<'ept 
that two divisions uf dreadnauphts might be based (»n Brest for moral effect 
against anticipated raids by heavy enemy ships in the chaunel out of rejich 
of British main fleet. 

If the two squadrons then suggested and the four dreadnaughts 
later recommended had been sent, our battle fleet would have been 
disintegrated. That Admiral Sims approved of the department's 
general policy of holding the battle fleet intact in home waters is 
shown by this extract from one of his articles in the World's Work, 
quoted by Secretary Daniels in his testimony (pp. 7398-7399) : 

There were almost as many conflicting opinions as there were minds. Certain 
authorities believed that our whole North Atlantic Fleet should be moved imme- 
diately into European waters. Such a maneuver was not only impossible but it 
would have been strategically very unwise; indeed such a disposition would 
have been playing directly into Gennany's hands. What naval experts call the 
" logistics " of the situation Immediately ruled this idea out of consideration. 

The simple fact is that we could not have supplied our dreadnaughts in Euro- 
pean waters at that time. The German U-boats were making a particularly 
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successful drive at tankers with the result that England had the utmost difficulty 
in supplying her fleet with fuel oil. It is impossible to exaggerate the seriousness 
of the oil situation at that time. 

" Orders have jusft been given to use three-fifths speed, except in case of emer- 
gency," I reported to Washington on June 29, referring to the scarcity of oil. 
"This simply means that the enemy is winning the war." It was luclsy for us 
that the Germans knew nothing about the scarcity of this indispensable fuel. 
Had they been aware of it tliey would have taken pains to see that the Grand 
Fleet was constantly steaming at sea, and in this way they might have so ex- 
hausted its oil supplies as to possibly threaten the actual command of the surface. 
Fortunately for the cause of civilization there were certain important facts 
that the German secret service did not learn. 

But this oil shortness made it impossible that the American North Atlantic 
Fleet should move Into European waters, at least at that time. Since most oil 
supplies were brought from America we could not have fueled our j^uperdread- 
oaughts in Europe in the spring and summer of 1917. Moreover, had we sent 
all our big ships to England we should have been obliged to keep our destroyers 
constantly stationed with them ready for a great sea action ; this would have- 
completely fallen in with German plans, for then these destroyers could not have 
been used against her submarines. 

The British did indeed request that we send five coal-burning ships to rein- 
force her fleet and give her that preponderance which made its ascendancy abso- 
lutely secure, and these ships were subsequently sent; but England could not 
have made provision for our greatest dreadnaughts, the oil burners. Indeed, 
our big ships served the allied cause better stationed on this side than they 
would have served it had they been located at a European base. They provided 
a reserve for the British fleet, precisely as our Armies in France provided a 
reserve for the allied armies; and meanwhile their destroyer escorts could be 
sent to the submarine zone to participate in the antisubmarine campaign. 

In American waters these big ships could be kept in prime condition ; hero 
they had an open, free sea for training, and here they could also be used to 
break in the thousands of new men needed for the new ships constructed 
during the war. 

CONVOY SYSTEM. 

An examination of the testimony regarding Admiral Sims's alle- 
gation (par. 35) that " The department caused serious embarrassment 
and delays in putting into effect the convoy system " shows that this 
system was recommended by the General Board previous to the decla- 
ration of war and was favored by the President, as was testified 
by Secretary Daniels, who said he so informed Admiral Sims in 
giving him his instructions before he left for Europe; that the 
system was strongly opposed by shipowners because it would slow 
down shipping and greatly reduce cargo-carrying efficiencj'^, and by 
merchant masters, who contended it would be impossible for them to 
maneuver ships in formation, and its practicahility was doubted 
b}' many naval officers in England as well as America; that it was 
only after experiment that it was adopted by the British Admiralty ; 
and that shortly after its practicability had been demonstrated it was 
adopted by the United States Xavy. 

Admiral Sims's dispatches show that at the time we entered the 
war the British, who for three years had declined to adopt the convoy 
systein, were pursuing exactly the opposite policy, i. c, dispersion of 
shipping. This was stated in Admiral Sims's first mail report. April 
19, 1917, in which he said : 

After trying various methods of controlling: shipping, the Admiralty now be- 
lieves the best policy to be one of dispersion. Thc^y use about six relatively large 
areas or arcs of- approach to the Unltefl Kingdom and channel, changing their 
limits or area periodically if necessity' demands. 

58065—21 5 
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Admiral Sims (pp. 202-204), describing how, in his first conference 
with British naval leaders, he brought up the matter of convoy, said : 

I found, of course, that it had received the fullest consideration by the Brit- 
ish authorities. I was confronted with a great mass of data which had caused 
them to delay so far in resorting to this measure. Principal amongst the argu- 
ments against the convoy system. I might cite two : First, the merchant s<*rvice 
itself was violently opiwsed to any such system. They claimed that It would 
greatly slow down the movements of ships, which of course it would ; and, also, 
they proclaimed loudly their inability to steam in close formation. Second, 
the shipping companies were almost unanimous in resisting anything appi-oach- 
ing the convoy system. Figures could easily be given to show that In the space 
of a year the slowing down of ships by convoy would constitute in itself a 
serious loss of supplies. 

Admiral Sims goes on to say that " the situation became so critical 
that in May, 1917, the allied leaders were simply forced to do some- 
thing different from what they had been doing, and they therefore 
overruled all of the objection which had been advanced against the 
convoy system, and started to carry it out." 

While Admiral Sims cabled the Navy Department on May 1, 1917. 
" British Admiralty has decided to give trial to the convoy system,' 
and the first convoy arrived safely from Gibraltar May 20, a second 
sailing from Hampton Roads May 24, the system was still in its 
expermiental stage in June and was not put into general effect until 
some time later. On June 22 Sims cablea : 

The British Admiralty have now adopted the convoy system and will put 
it into full effect, as fast as ships can be obtained for hi^rh sea convoy against 
raiders, and destroyers, for escort duty In submarine zones. As previously 
reported, convoys are in successful operation from Mediterranean and Hampton 
Hoads. Plans are in hand for total of eight convoys a week, as follows : Two 
from Gibraltar, two from Hampton Roads, two or three from New York, one 
from Canada, the latter preferably being combined with the New York convoys. 
One a week from New York will be put into operation as soon as possible with 
British cruisers In absence of our support. I again urgently advise our full 
support, assisting and cooperating in assembly of convoys and himishing one 
cruiser or reserve battleship a week for high sea escort. Reserve battleships 
are admirably suited for this duty, which will not interfere with personal trjiln- 
Ing, for which I understand they are now being used. 

Two days later he received a cablegram stating that " the depart- 
ment recognizes the necessity of sending all antisubmarine craft 
which can be spared from home waters into active European waters, 
and when such craft become available will send them," and express- 
ing " willingness to cooperate in every way " and to " consider the 
question of supplying additional naval forces of types other than 
antisubmarine craft whenever the advisability of doing so is justi- 
fied." 

Admiral Sims states that he received on July 2, 1917, a cable 

stating : 

With reference to your previous cables, the Navy Department Is fully aware 
of the urgency of sending all possible antisubmarine craft to European waters 
and is doing its utmost to meet demands. Five destroyers will sail about the 
1st of August from Asiatic waters, whence they have been ordered to duty in 
European waters. 

The Navy Department wiU assign seven cruisers for convoy duty in accord 
ance with Admiralty's request. 

Admiral Sims quotes that part of this dispatch. No. 44, on page 
128 of the testimony, but a hundred pages later, on page 227, in- 
serts the remainder of it as if it were a separate cablegram, in his 
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'eflfort to prove that the Navy Department was " resisting " the adop- ' 
tion of the convoy, saying : " For example, on July 2, 1 received the 
following message from the department, which I will read, together 
with my reply " : 

(Cable received July 2, 1917.) 
To: Alusna. 

No. 44. For Vice Admiral Sims. Referring to your previous cables. The 
following method for routing merchant ships across the Atlantic is suggested 
for discussion with the Admiralty. That the Admiralty predict for each week 
aJiead and nominate the days on which it will escort ships through danger 
zone. That Admiralty select rendezvous .at which it will meet and escort 
merchant shipping. That their Instructions be cabled to their agents here. 
That the United States authorities working in connection with British agents 
here from same office direct all belligerent shipping to rendezvous set by 
Admiralty, liming arrivals at rendezvous to fit dates predicted by Admiralty. 
That the make-up of convoy at the points of rendezvous be arranged for by 
classifying ships according to speed, the alphabetical classification to be 
plainly marked on the sides of the ship in place of a name. Or to adopt some 
other system of speed classification if the alphabetical marking be too con- 
spicuous to the enemy. That the United States authorities appoint rendezvous 
for incoming vessels to the United States ports, in case the submarine efforts 
on this side render escort in these waters a necessity. It is believed this method 
has advantage of not slowing up the flow to merchant tonnage across the 
ocean, while, except for protecting against raiders, it meets most of the 
requirements of continuous convoy. It has further advantage of making fewer 
demands on the Allies* coal supplies in European waters. 19001. 

Daniels. 

What other object than an attempt to distort the department's 
attitude could he have had in splitting this dispatch in two, separat- 
ing the two parts by a hundred pages, and inserting this latter 
portion as if it had been the complete dispatch? 

The part he omits, which was in the first paragraph — " The Navy 
Department will assi^ seven cruisers for convoy duty in accord- • 
ance with Admiralty's reouest" — shows that it had accepted the 
convoy system, was fumisning the cruisers requested by the Ad- 
miralty, and that the plan submitted was not intended to conflict 
with but to overcome, if possible, the principal obiection to the con- 
voy, the slowing up of shipping. It shows on tne face of it that 
this was not an attempt to prevent or obstruct the convoy system, but 
to improve it. When, in a cable of July 3, Admiral Sims and the 
Admiralty set forth various objections to this suggested method, or 
to any change in the British plans, the system as inaugurated was 
promptly adopted, and Admiral Sims was so notified on July 5, and 
informed that seven cruisers of the Denver class had been detailed 
to assist in convoy operations. 

Admiral Sims says (p. 241) : 

The Admiralty bad been usin^ the convoy system for six weelcs at the time 
this first assurance from Ute department was received by me. 

This mi^ht lead one to believe that the convoy system was in gen- 
eral operation, if it were not for the dispatch or Jnly 3, quoted|]ust 
previously, in which he says^ " Four convoys from Hampton Roads 
have arrived safely." This is of a piece with his dispatch of June 
22, in which he said : " As previously reported, convoys are in suc- 
cessful operation from MecUterranean and Hampton Koads." The 
first convoy tried, as stated in his dispatch of May 31^ arrived from 
Gibraltar May 20; the second sailed from Hampton Roads May 24, 
arriving in June. Admiral Niblack pointed out in his testimony (p. 
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• 2427) that the convoy system was not applied to the Mediterranean 
until July 22, and that " on the 27th of July, 1917, the first regular 
convoy, consisting of 14 ships with an ocean escort, sailed from 
Gibraltar for the east coast of England." Admiral Sims says in 
one of his magazine articles quoted by Secretary Daniels (p. 5216) : 

On July 21 I was able definitely to report to Washington that " the success 
of the convoys so far brought in shows that the system will defeat the subma- 
rine campaign if applied generally and in time." 

This evidence shows only five ocean convoys conducted by the 
British before the United States adopted the system for merchant 
shipping and furnished cruisers for escort duty. So far as regards 
troop transport the convoy plan was pursued from the very begin- 
ning, the first expedition, planned in may, sailing June 14, only a 
few days after the first British merchant convoy liad arrived from 
Hampton Bx)ads. Our destroyers at Queenstown joined from th& 
first in escorting trans- Atlantic convoyg and, in fact, made the sys- 
tem possible, as Admiral Sims himself states in his article in the 
World's Work for October, 1919, quoted by Secretary Daniels in 
his testimony (pp. 5221-5222) : 

I do not wish to say that the convoy would not have been established had 
we not sent the destroyers for that purpose, yet I do not see how it could have 
been established in any complete and systematic way at such an early date. 
And we furnished other ships than destroyers, for besides providing what r 
have called modern convoy — protecting the compact mass of vessels from sub- 
marines — it was necessary also to furnish escorts after the old Napoleonic 
plan. It was the business of the destroyers to conduct the merchantmen only 
through the submarine zone. They did not take them the whole distance 
across the ocean, for there was little danger of submarine attack until the 
sh'ps reached the infested waters. This would have been impossible in any 
case with the limited number of destroyers. 

But from the time the convoys left the home port, say New York or Hamp- 
ton Roads, there was the possibility of the same kind of attack as that to 
which convoys were subjected in Nelsonian days — that is, from raiders or 
cruisers. We always feared that German cruisers or raiders of the Moewe 
type might escape into the ocean and attack these merchant ships, and we 
therefore had to escort them across the ocean with battleships and cruisers, 
just as they did a century ago. Tlie British did not have ships enough avail- 
able for this purpose, and here again the American Navy was able to supply 
the lack, for we had a number of predreadnaughts and cruisers that were 
ideally adapted to this kind of work. 

Some idea of the large part United States vessels had in the suc- 
cessful conduct of the convoy system can be gained from this extract 
from Admiral Niblack's testimony (pp. 2427-2428) : 

When, by the Admiralty order of July 22, 1917, the convoy system was applied 
to the Mediterranean, Gibraltar became the principal convoy port of the world, 
with about one-quarter of all the allied tonnage touching there to be formed up 
into convoys in every direction. As before this date nearly every available 
ship had been pretty well utilized in escorting convoys to northern Europe, it 
was a great task to scare up enough escort ships to send to Gibraltar. 

The date of tlje inauguration in the Mediterranean is when the British ad- 
miral, on July 22, 1917, telegraphed to Gibraltar to commence collecting British 
and allie<l cargo ships with speed of between 7 and 11 knots bound for ports in 
the United Kingdom with view to forming them into convoys, and on the 27th 
of July, 1917, the first regular convoy, consisting of 14 ships with an ocean 
escort, sailed from Gibraltar for the east coast of England, and thereafter these 
convoys sailed every four days from Gibraltiir for ports on the east and west 
coast of England alternately, and sailed from England for Gibraltar at regular 
periods from Falmouth and Milfordhaven. 

As previously stated, the first American man-of-war for escort duty arrived in 
Gibraltar on August 6. As fast as our ships arrived they were assigned to duty 
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with allied vessels as escorts to convoys and as danger-zone escorts. The 
American ships differed from other nationalities based on Gibraltar in that 
other nationalities were employed almost exclusively in Mediterranean escort 
work, and Malta was the headquarters of the allied Mediterranean escort 
forces, whereas our forces undertook also practically all escort work in the 
Athmtic between Gibraltar and the United Kingdom. For instance, of the 225 
convoys which sailed between Gibraltar and the United Kingdom during the 
entire war, 200 of them, or almost 90 per cent, totaling 4,269 ships and repre- 
senting 12,000,000 gross tons, were escorted both ways solely by American escort 
ships from our forces based on Gibraltar. This point Is important, because it 
made my headquarters Gibraltar rather than Malta. 

There was a further reason for my being at Gibraltar, because of the enor- 
mous number of unescorted American merchant ships which arrived singly in 
Gibraltar from the United States. This has to do with the importance also of 
each ship having an armed guard on board, as this whole traffic was inde- 
pendent of the convoy system. The total number of ships convoyed in local 
Mediterranean traffic by American forces amounted to about 4,245 ships bound 
for Mediterranean and Far Eastern ports, supplying the American Army 
through Marseille, French forces in North Africa, allied forces at Salonikl, 
British forces in Kgypt and Palestine, and the entire supply of Italy. 

In an attempt to create the erroneous impression that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy was personally opposed to the convoy system and 
•* resisted " its adoption, Admiral Sims presented a dispatch he said 
he received June 20, 1917, saying : 

I would like to invite particular attention to that last paragraph : 

" In regard to convoy, I consider that American vessels having armed guards 
are safer when sailing independently." 

And that was signed ** Daniels.** 

Well, I can assure you that I was about to Jump overboard when I got that 
idst message. After nil the information that had been sent out as to the nature 
vf the antisubmarine campaign and as to the. nature of the submarine cam- 
ijaign, to be informed officially by the Navy Department in regard to convoy, I 
consider that American vessels having armed guards are safer when sailing 
independently. 

He put all possible emphasis on the statement that this dispatch 
was " signed Daniels." and on page 218 again referred to it as " the 
opinion expressed by the Secretary." 

I^fecretary Daniels in his testimony said he " never entertained the 
opinion stated in the dispatch " ; that the cablegram Sims presented 
was not signed by him, and he never even saw it, and he presented 
the original draft, a memorandum to Commodore Gaunt, of the 
British Embassy, beginning : " Admiral Benson requests that you 
send the following messjige in code to Vice Admiral Sims " ; the 
message being signed " Opnav," the code word of the Office of 
Naval Operations, and the memorandum being signed " A. F. Carter, 
by direction of Chief of Naval Operations." 
* Commenting on this Secretary Daniels said : 

This shows that somewhere somebody was guilty of signing my name to an 
oflicial di-spatch, which the original here produced shows I never signed, or of 
altering a dispatch by erasing the real signature and substituting " Daniels." 
You can Imagine my Indignation when this false signature was spread broad- 
cast over the country in the sensational press stories of the hearings, and the 
country was told that I had signed a telegram which made Admiral Sims about 
ready to jump overboard. The perpetrator of this attempt to fix upon the 
civilian Secretary a telegram signed by another official ought to be produced by 
Admiral Sims, who produced the alteretl telegrant, and who owes an apology to 
me and to the country for the impres^on undertaken to be made by his testi- 
mony based upon a false signature. 
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BSrrABLISHMENT OP NAVAL BASES — ALLEGED " DIVEKSION " OF FORCES. 

In support of his allegation (pars. 63 and 64) that " delays and 
confusion were caused by the department's dealing directly from 
Washington with European naval officials in Europe," Admiral Sims 
cites as an example that — 

On May 8, without previous explanation, the department announced Its in- 
tention to estabUsh naval bases at Bordeaux and Brest, although on May 5 It 
had been informed of the results of a conference with the French naval authori- 
ties and their agreement that our forces should remain concentrated at that 
time in the area of greatest enemy activity. 

Brest and Bordeaux were the ports through which American 
troops, materials, and supplies poured into France. These, with St. 
Nazaire, were the ports particularly assigned by the allied authorities 
for American use, and for this reason it was highly desirable that 
United States naval bases be established at these points as soon as 
possible. The British and French war missions, comprising such 
distinguished authorities as Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, former first 
lord of the British Admiralty; Rear Admiral Dudley S. De Chair, 
and Fleet Paymaster Gen. Lawford, of the British Navy, and Rear 
Admiral Chocheprat and other officers of the French Navy were in 
Washington at the time in conference with our naval officers. It 
appears to have been on their advice that it was determined to 
establish bases at Brest and Bordeaux. The cablegram sent to 
Admiral Sims by the Secretary of the Navy May 8 reads : 

The French have requested, and United States Navy Department contem- 
plates, establishing temporary bases at Bordeaux and Brest, with one line 
offloer, one pay officer, and one Engineer officer. You are requested to advise on 
this. %nd it is requested that your reply be expedited. 

Admiral Sims's reply, sent the same day, was : 

While I'c ia very desirable to establish temporary bases at Brest and Bor- 
deaux, necessary repair, supply, and fuel vessels should not on that account be 
diverted In any way from mobile destroyer base. It is most urgent that 
destroyer force remain concentrated with mobile base, ready to follow any 
movement of main submarine activity in high-sea trade routes. 

It will be seen that Admiral Sims was notified of the French 
request; that his advice upon it was asked before a decision was 
made ; and that he stated that it was " very desirable " to establish 
bases at these points. The destroyer force remained concentrated at 
Queenstown, as he urged, and instead of being ground for com- 
plaint this decision indicates the closest cooperation with Admiral 
Sims. 

Very much the same course appears to have been followed in the 
case of Gibraltar, the department cabling Admiral Sims on July 
5, 1917 : 

Department is strongly impressed with necessity for adequate antisubmarine 
patrol in and off entrance to Gibraltar. Ten vessels are available to send 
across if they can be considered to be of value. 

Eegarding this Admiral Sims says in his testimony : 

The point to be emphasized ^ere is that such a decision, as to disposition of 
forces in European waters, was made by the department, without reference to 
their representative abroad. 

But the dispatch itself shows plainly that Admiral Sims's opinion 
was asked beiore the decision was made ; and he says : 
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I replied to this, after consultation with the Admiralty, that the vessels of 
the pninboat class named by the department would be very useful for antisub- 
marine work at Gibraltar. 

Though, so far as the evidence shows, he expressed no opposition 
to the department, he reveals in his testimony that he was opposed 
to sending these vessels to Gibraltar, as it was a " digression from the 
policy which I had been insisting upon from the start, of concentrat- 
ing all reinforcements in the critical area." 

This " critical area," to which he referred so frequently in his letter 
and testimony, seems to have been the British waters south of Ireland, 
and the policy he advocated was concentrating all American forces 
at Queenstown. Particular attention is directed to this, as it appears 
to have been the fixed idea of Admiral Sims, the keynote of the policy 
he urged continually, and the origin of nearly all his complaints of 
forces being "diverted" from the "critical area," he evidently re- 
garding the sending of forces to any other point as a " diversion." 

Brest was the center of American troop transportation, and ad- 
mittedly the best base for troop escort vessels. Admiral Sims, in a 
letter to the British admiral at Queenstown, June 1, 1918, pointed 
out the many advantages of Brest over Queenstown, saying : 

You wUl note from the inclosed memorandum that a troop escort based oi* 
Queenstown steams approximately three legs of a triangle as follows: Four 
hundred and eighty miles to the rendezvous not escorting; 600 miles to the 
French port, escorting; 380 miles back to Queenstown, not escorting; in aU 
8^0 miles not escorting and 600 miles escorting — ^1,460 miles in all. 

With the destroyers based on Brest, the legs of the triangle are as follows: 
Five hundred and ten miles out of the rendezvous, escorting empty transports 
off the coast; 600 miles, escorting troops into the coast; 150 miles, returning 
to Brest from St Nazaire, in case the latter port is the port of -destination. In 
all, this is 1,110 miles escorting and 150 miles not escorting — a total of 1,260 
miles. 

From this it is evident that destroyers based on Brest can be used with greater 
economy of both destroyers and oil. 

Yet Sims, for many months after we entered the war, wanted all 
our destroyers based on Queenstown, and in May, 1917, resented the 
establishment of a base at Brest, though this was the port to and 
from which our troopships plied constantly and the base from which 
they could best be protected. 

CTibraltar was the great gateway through which passed one-fourth 
of the allied tonnage of the world, testified Admiral Niblack, who was 
in command of our forces there, who pointed out that United States 
vesselfe escorted 90 per cent of the merchant convoys between Gibral- 
tar and England. Nearly all this was allied shipping, and Gibraltar 
proved one of the most important of all points in the conduct of the 
convoy systems. Admiral Sims was consulted in regard to sending 
forces there and gave it his approval, yet in his testimony he reveals 
his resentment at this move. 

Such instances demonstrate how little ground there was for his 
complaint that the department made decisions regarding the disposi- 
tion of forces in European waters without reference to him. That 
he did not recommend the establishment of bases at Brest, Bor- 
deaux, and Gibraltar, but that these were established on the initiative 
of the Navy Department would seem to indicate that the department 
exhibited a broader view of the situation than did Admiral Sims, who 
persistently advocated the concentration of all our forces in British 
waters. 
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THE NORTH SEA BARRAGE. 

There was agreement by all the witnesses as to the outstanding 
importance of the North Sea barrage, declared by eminent naval 
authorities to be the greatest new naval contribution of the war. 
The clear statement of the early working out of this gigantic plan 
of successfully blocking the egress of submarines from Germany is 
told in the report of Admiral Ilalph Earle, Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, who recounts the successive steps from its origination to 
its completion, with convincing proof that the delays in its adoption 
by Admiral Sims and the British Admiralty, and categorical answers 
to the evidence of Admiral Sims, is illuminating and conclusive. Of 
equal importance, as showing the readiness of American naval forces 
to carry out this great American plan, is the testimony of Admiral 
Joseph Strauss, who was assigned the duty of laying the barrage 
during the war and the equjuly dangerous duty of sweeping up 
the mine fields after the war. The story of the conception and carry- 
ing out of this barrage 230 miles long and its success challenge the 
admiration of the world. 

The evidence adduced with reference to one of the biggest things 
done by any Navy during the war establishes — 

1. That the North Sea mine barrage plan was proposed by the 
Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, April 15, 1917. 

2. That Admiral Sims strenuously opposed for at least five months 
after our entrance into the war. 

3. That the British Admiralty, after rejecting the plan as un- 
feasible, did not finally adopt it until October, 1917, approximately 
six months after it had been first proposed. 

4. That the United States Navy Department initiated the project 
and carried out four-fifths of it, 80 per cent of the barrage being 
American mines laid by United States naval vessels. 

5. That in holding that the British Admiralty and not the United 
States Navy Department initiated this plan, and in charging that 
the Navy Department delayed its adoption, Admiral Sims was not 
supported by the facts. 

PROVED NOT " UNFEASIBLE," AS SIMS DECLARED. 

Sims, in his reply to the President, July 7, 1917, said (pp. 7598- 
7599) : 

I have just been informed that preparations are now beinp: made by a com- 
bined sea and land attack to force buck the German rl^ht flank and deny the 
use of Zeebrugj^e as a destroyer base, though not yet definitely decided by the 
war council; tiiat this would have been done long apo but for disagreements 
between the Allies. 

The German Fleet has not left the neighborhood of Heligoland for about a 
year. 

I am aware of but two plans suggested by our Government for preventing 
the egress of German submarines. IThcse were contained In the department's 
dispatches of April 17 and May 11, and were answered in my dispatches of 
April 18 and May 14, respectively. 

These same suggestions and many similar ones have been and continue to be 
made by i)eople of all classes since the beginning of the war. I have been shown 
the studies of the proposed plans and consider them impractical. 

What were these two plans Sims pronounced " impractical " ? Sec- 
retary Daniels's dispatch of April 17^ sent upon receipt of the Bureau 
of Ordnance's memorandum, proi:)osmg the laying of mine barrages 
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across the North Sea and the Straits of Dover, inquired whether it 
was not possible to blockade the German coast so as to prevent the 
-egress and ingress of submarines, and Sims promptly pronounced 
this and all like projects "unfeasible." Secretary Daniels^s dispatch 
•of May 11 set forth the plan of a North Sea mine barrage, and di- 
rected Sims to present the project to the Admiralty and secure its 
•opinion. Both Sims and the Admiralty decided it was not feasible. 

That the President, the British prime minister, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Bureau of Ordnance, and the Navy Department were 
right in believing that it was practicable to prevent the egress of 
German submarines, and that Suns and the British Admiralty were 
wrong in stating it could not be done is proved by the fact that the 
North Sea barrage was laid, and, had it and the Dover barrage been 
completed on the lines proposed by the Navy Department, the Ger- 
man U-boats would have been penned up in their home bases and 
the submarine warfare practically ended early after the United States 
entered the war. 

That it was not impossible to block certain channels along the coast 
through which U-boats made their way to the sea was demonstrated 
by the British operations against Ostend andZeebrugge. Admiral 
Sims in his dispatch to the President July 7 shows that the British 
were then preparing for the attempt to blockade Zeebrugge, which 
was not made until many months later, though Sims had declared 
in April that any attempt at blockading was " unfeasible." 

SIMS STRONGLY OPPOSED NORTH SEA MINE BARRAGE. 

That the North Sea mine barrage was one of the biggest accom- 

?lishments of the war British and American naval authorities admit, 
'heir differences of opinion as to its influence on the submarine cam- 
paign are based not on the effectiveness of the barrage as planned 
t)ut on the lateness in the war period at which it was laid and the 
fact that the barrier did not stretch clear to the British shore. The 
first was due to the long delay of Sims and the British Admiralty 
in consenting to the project; the second to changes made by the 
British in the plan as proposed by the Navy Department. The rec- 
ords show — 

1. That the North Sea mine barrage, despite the late period at 
which it was laid and the fact that the British would not permit 
the laying of mines in certain of their waters, did prove enormously 
effective not only in the actual destruction of submarines but in 
shattering the morale of German U-boats crews, and had a consid- 
erable influence in ending submarine warfare. 

2. That this project was proposed by the Bureau of Ordnance, 
United States Navy Department, in a detailed memorandum April 
15, 1917, nine days after the declaration of war. 

3. That the Secretary of the Navy two days later, April 17, cabled 
Admiral Sims, inquiring whether it was not possible to blockade the 
German coast so as to prevent the egress and ingress of submarines. 

4. That Admiral Sims replied. April 18, that this had " been found 
quite unfeasible," as attempts have been made with all possible 
means to stop egress and to prevent nets and mines being dragged 
out, and that all such attempts had failed. 

6. That in his report of April 19, 1917, Admiral Sims stated, in 
detail, many reasons why it was impossible to prevent the escape 
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of submarines, and described the arguments he had used to convince 
the British Prime Minister, who thought it was possible, that Lloyd- 
George was wrong in holding any such idea. 

6. The Office of Naval Operations on May 8, 1917, outlined the 
plans for the North Sea mine barrage in a memorandum to \)e sub- 
mitted to the British, and the Secretary of the Navy sent the fol- 
lowing order to Admiral Sims, which he received May 11 : 

Consult with British Admiralty in regard to foUowlng : 

Mucii opinion Is in favor of concertetl efforts by the Allies to establish a com- 
plete barrier across the North Sea, Scotlantl to Norway, either direct or via the 
Shctlands, to prevent the egress of German submarines. 

This plan would involve the use of various forms of mines, nets, patrols, and 
the release for this purpose of all ships upon American coast patrol as well as 
many vessels of the Allies now employed elsewhere. 

The plan also involves regulations for the commerce of Holland and Scandina- 
vian neutrals to pass barriers and definite controlled gates. 

The difficulty and size of the problem is recognized, but if it is iwssible of 
accomplishment the situation would warrant the effort. 

If this plan is not feasbile, could not the same plan be carried out between; 
Denmark and Norway across Skaggerack? 

Make full report. 

Daniels, Secretary of the Kavy. 

7. A dispatch, dated May 13, transmitted b)' Sims stated : 

From all experience Admiralty considers project of attempting to close exit 
to North Sea to enemy submarines by method suggested to be quite impracti- 
cable. Project has previously been considered and abandoned. The difficulty 
will be appreciated when total distance, depths, material, and patrols required 
and distance from base of operations are considered. Even if practicable to lay, 
maintain, and protect such a barrage, It would not, owing to want of resilience,, 
prove effective against the passage of submarines fitted with cutters. 

Si>eclal memorandum with drawings sent to Washington deals fully with 
limitations of barrage as result of experience. 

8. Admiral Sims in a dispatch May 14 said that "the abandonment 
of any serious attempts at blockading such passages at Scotland- 
Norway, the Skaggerack and Scotland to Shetlands has been forced 
by bitter and extensive experience/' and that " all barrages, whether 
OT mines or nets or both, are not an absolute solution, for the funda- 
mental reason that nets do not stop submarines, and mine barriers can 
not be wholly effective unless they can be maintained by patrol at all 
points." 

9. That in his letter of May 11 Admiral Sims put forth numerous 
arguments to show that such a mine barrier could not be effective. 

iO. That in a cablegram dated May 31 Sims advised that as the 
British had increased their output of mines that our Navy Depart- 
ment could " more profitably concentrate on other work." 

11. That the Navy Department did not adopt Sims's suggestion 
that it abandon its mining activities and concentrate on other work, 
but the Bureau of Ordnance not only succeeded in greatly increas- 
ing the mine output and supplying quantities which proved of great 
value to the British, but developed a new type of mine vastly 
superior to any previously in existence. 

12. That, despite the repeated rejection of its proposals and the 
opposition of Sims and the Admiralty, the Navy Department ad- 
hered to its determination and work continuously toward securing 
the acceptance of the barrage plan and the carrying of it into effect. 

13. That in his reply to the President July 7, 1917, Sims again 
pronounced the North Sea barrage plan as " impractical." 
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14. That on July 18 the Bureau of Ordnance, in a letter to the 
Chief of Naval Operations, announced the development of a new 
type of mine-firing gear, especially suitable for mines for a North 
Sea barrage. 

15. That on July 13 the Bureau of Ordnance sent another letter 
to the Chief of Naval Operations, giving more complete informa- 
tion regarding the new mine and renewing the proposal of an 
American-British joint offensive in the form of a North Sea bar- 
rage, which contained all essential features of the mine-barrage 
plan as it was eventually adopted and carried into effect. 

16. That the Navy Department, in view of Sims's opposition and 
the apparent impossibility of getting a fair consideration of the plan 
through him, directed Admiral Mayo, who was going to England, to 
present the plan again to the British Admiralty and to the allied 
naval conference. 

17. That in the allied naval conference, at which the plan was 
brought up for discussion. Admiral Sims still opposed it, saying : 

It must be succossfnl completely or It is not successful at aU. Either the 
barrage is successful absolutely or it fails absolute. 

18. That the British Admiralty, while it had not definitely ap- 
proved the barrage project, in September furnished a tentative plan 
modifying certain features of the American plan to Admiral Mayo for 
presentation to the Navy Department on his return to America. 

19. That the Navy Department, while not inclined to approve cer- 
tain modifications suggested by the British which weakened the ef- 
fectiveness of the barrage, adopted the modified plan as the best they 
could get the British to accept, the Admiralty's approval being nec- 
essary before the barrage could be laid. 

20. That the British Admiralty announced its final adoption of 
the barrage plan on October 23, six months after it has been proposed 
by the Navy Department. 

21. That the opposition of Admiral Sims and the refusal for half 
a year of the British Admiralty to approve the project greatly 
delayed the construction of this mine barrier. 

22. That 80 per cent of this mine barrier, stretching 230 miles 
across the North Sea, was composed of American mines laid by 
TJnited ,States naval vessels, the British laying 13,652 mines, the 
Americans 56,611. 

Though the official records show, as Admiral Strauss, who was in 
command of our mine forces, stated (p. 2541), that "the scheme was 
urely one originating in the United States Navy Department, urged 
y the department, and although it was to be a joint effort of the 
American and British Navies, our Navy constructed four-fifths of 
it," Admiral Sims attempted to deprive the United States Navy of 
the credit of initiating this undertaking, declared that the plan as 
adopted and carried out originated in the British Admiralty, and 
actually attempted to convince this committee that the Navy Depart- 
ment delayed its adoption. He bases this on a paragraph in a dis- 
patch of October 21 informing him that the British counterplan was 
not "definitely concurred in," but was being given careful consid- 
eration. The evidence shows that the particular things which were 
being given careful consideration were the modifications proposed 
bv the British which might weaken the effectiveness of the barrage. 
That the project itself was not only approved but work was being 
rushed to put it into effect, even before the Admiralty had given its 
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final approval, is shown by the previous paragraph of that same 
dispatch, which stated : 

6. Contract has been let for 100,000 mines of American type. The Unitecl 
States has offered to commandeer, for British admiralty, three vessels suitable 
for mine laying, to be manned by United States, for employment in cooperation 
with British mine-laying force in joint plan which may be finally agreed upon. 

The British Admiralty had not then finally adopted the plan ; yet 

Sims, quoting the paragraph immediately following this, regarding 

the careful consideration being given to the modifications proposed 

by the British, said, in his testimony : 

That is to say, the mine barrage of the North Sea, the plan of which w^as 
drawn up by the British Admiralty and which had been proposed by the Brltisti 
Admiralty and which was taken home by Admiral Mayo, was held up for dis- 
cussion to see whether the American Navy Department would agree to the lay- 
ing of that barrage. 

Admiral Sims in his testimony tried to explain away his opposi- 
tion of months to the barrage by contending that the project he had 
repeatedlj^ declared " unfeasible " was made possible by the new mine 
developed by the Bureau of Ordnance; but it was pointed out by 
other witnesses that in none of his dispatches did he base his opposi- 
tion on the type of mine, and Admiral Strauss stated that all the 
British mines laid in the northern barrage were of the older type. 

Admiral Strauss stated that, though more mines would have been 
required, the barrage could have been laid in 1917 with the type of 
mine then in use, and the project was entirely feasible in 1917 when 
Admiral Sims was declaring it " unfeasible " and " impractical.'^ He 
stated, in reply to Chairman Hale's questions : 

The Chairman. Would It have been feasible to lay any barrage witliout the 
antennae mines which were later discovered? 

Admiral Strauss. Oh, yes; perfectly feasible. The British shared in this 
barraf^e, and they had no antennie mines at all. Their mines are not antennte 
mines. 

The Chairman. Would it liave been feasible for us to have sent over a suffl- 
c'ent number of the other, the old-fashioned mines, which as you have already 
statefl required at least three to one of the antennae mines, to have constructed 
this barracre? 

Admiral Stratjrs. For a barrage equal to the one we laid it would have 
taken about 180,000 mines. 

The Chairman. About 180,000 mines? 

Admiral Strauss. And we actually sent 80,000. 

The CuAHiMAN. And a considerable number of ships to take them over, would 
it not? 

Admiral Strattss. Well, we kept a certain number busy going back and forth. 
We got 64 cargoes in all, but most of them were repeats — the same ship. We 
ran a sort of a line of mines from the United States to the coast of Scotland. 

The CHATRjkfAN. And you think it would have been feasible to have gone 
ahead with the other barrage? 

Admiral Strauss. Yes. 

Admiral Strauss said (p. 1187) that the United States Navy could 
not be charged with any delay in regard to the barrage, and he stated 
that if the American mine force had been allowed to operate as a 
separate command the barrage could have been laid in half the time. 
In answer to questions of the chairman, Admiral Strauss said (pp. 
2581-2582) : 

The Chairman. And you thin It it would have been better to have had the 
American mining force as a completely separate force under a separate com- 
mand ? 

Admiral Strauss. I think it would have been better. I would have preferred 
to have operated with my own force of destroyers as a screen and the battle- 
ship squadron that we had out tliere as a protection, because we lost half of 
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our time In waiting for the other people to get ready and in waiting for orders 
from Admiral Beatty. We expended just one-half of the time we were in the 
North Sea in waiting for this unity of command. 

DBFABTKENT AT WORK. FOB TEAKS IN PREPARING THE NAVY FOR WAR. 

Admiral Sims's declaration in his closing statement (p. 7536) 
that the testimony showed that " little or nothing was done between 
1914 and 1917 to prepare the Navy for war beyond what would have 
been done in the normal course of events," is contrary to the facts. 

The fact that the Secretary, in May, 1915, directed all the bureaus 
to report at regular intervals their " preparedness for war," and that 
every bureau and office in the department worked continuously to 
that end, would alone be sufficient to disprove this latter statement; 
but lack of its authenticity is demonstrated by the entire course of the 
Xavy Department in the two years preceding our entrance into the 
war. 

The creation, by the act of March 3, 1915, of the office of Chief of 
Naval Operations, " charged with the operations of the fleet, and with 
the preparation and readiness of plans for its use in war," wiped out 
the cumbersome system of "aids" which had been inherited from 
the previous administration and enabled the Secretary to put into 
effect a cohesive organization which proved so efficient that no 
changes were found necessary even under the tremendous strain of 
war. The administrative plan, worked out by the General Board 
and put into effect by the Secretary in May, 1915, enabled him, the 
Chief of Operations, and the board to keep constantly informed as 
to the progress of bureaus in preparedness, and the creation of the 
Secretary's advisorj^ council brought together all the responsible 
officials and officers m weekly conference. 

The fleet was organized to increase its fighting efficiency, an 
or^nization which proved so successful that, as Admiral Benson 
said, it " carried us through the war." A new district organization 
was put into effect, a big system of naval communications was built 
up ; the board of inspection was enlarged, and a survey made of all 
privately owned craft deemed useful for war purposes. Each bureau 
and office and district was informed of its part in the war plans made 
by the General Board, and what it was expected to do in preparing 
for war. Thus the entire department, the naval districts, and the 
fleet were organized for war, more radical improvements being made 
than had ever been made before in the organization of the Navy. All 
this was done in 1915, the records show. 

Enlisting the energies of the country's leading inventors and 
scientists and encouraging inventions and improvements, the Secre- 
tary created the Naval Consulting Board, headed by Thomas A. 
Edison, and with its cooperation a survey was begun ol all the coun- 
try's plants, industries, and sources of production, with a view to 
their utilization for manufactures, supplies, and materials that would 
be required in war. 

Admiral Dewey, in his letter of May 14, 1915, on the occasion of 
the naval review in New York, said : 

The people of New York have just cause for pride in the fleet now assembled 
in their harbor. Not only Is it composed of the finest and most efficient warships 
that we have ever had, but it is not excelled — except in size — by the fleet of any 
nation in the world. Our ships and guns are as good as any in the world; 
our officers are as good as any ; and our enlisted men are superior in training, 
education, physical development, and devotion to duty to those of any other 



